

For Your Car 



Valvoline is rugged. Dependable. Stands up when 
the action gets hot. The experience Valvoline has 
gained in the lubrication of high performance 
racing engines goes into every grade of Valvoline 
Motor Oil. O Power! Performance! Protection! 
With Valvoline you get all three. No matter what 
kind of car you drive or how you drive it. Only 
Valvoline contains Chemaloy “ to make sure your 
engine stays clean, resists wear, delivers top 
power. Ask for Valvoline. the race-proved motor 
oil, where you have your car serviced. 

OVER 100 YEARS LEAOERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 

VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa. 

Division ot Ashland OH & Refining Company 
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We’ll pay you 
to live. 


There is no such thing as a life insurance 
policy that doesn’t pay the benefit if you die. And 
in that respect, we have just another policy. We 
pay the benefit if you die. 

But that’s only half of what T ravelers Money- 
Back Life Insurance does. 

With the same policy we’ll also pay you if you 
live. We will pay you every cent you ever put into 
your insurance policy. And there is a very good 
chance that we’ll pay you quite a bit more. 


We think Travelers Money-Back Life Insur- 
ance is the most sensible idea around. After all, 
people are living longer than ever. But you can't 
imagine how sad it is to watch a man retire on 
nothing but Social Security and the sympathy of a 
son or daughter. 

Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance helps 
make your old age a graceful period of doing the 
things you want to do with the time and money to 
do them right. See your Travelers Man. 


Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 
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Next week 

THE ILLEGAL SP/TBALL is slill 
one of the most popular pilches 
in the major leagues. A reveal- 
ing story on how it all began, 
who Ihrows it today and what 
they do to get away with it. 

THE QUARTERBACKS ART is 
mastered by Fran Tarkenton, 
but the ingredients of a cham- 
pionship elude him while he is 
at Minnesota. Part 3 of his con- 
tinuing story (with Jack Olsen). 

ADVENTUROUS TEXAN Wil- 
liam Ncglcy. who 10 years ago 
won a $10,000 bet by killing an 
elephant with bow and arrow, 
returns to Africa to try for rhi- 
no, leopard, buffalo and lion. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


It is a matter of minihistory around the 
office that Dan Jenkins was the first of 
our writers to use the term ‘‘teeny hop- 
per" in a story — so far ahead of the 
common usage of today that nobody 
had even heard it. This pioneer expres- 
sion was finally permitted to appear in 
the magazine (some crusty editors who 
worry about such things were half-con- 
vinced it was naughty) because every- 
body knows that Jenkins understands 
and accurately translates the cool In 



DAN ANO JUNE: ALMOST ALL WET 


language of the very, very young. What 
makes this so unusual is that he is so 
very, very old, almost 40, a sort of 
Bernard Baruch of hippiedom. 

When one of our editors wondered 
not too long ago where the In kids had 
gone after spring vacation in Fort 
Lauderdale, Jenkins was sent to find 
them. He vanished in midtown Man- 
hattan. somewhere near the Cheetah, 
and surfaced a few days later on Wai- 
kiki in a vast field of, as he put it, 
copper-toned tummies. The report that 
followed told of a migration of sum- 
mer surfers that led to a summit meet- 
ing of beachics, bleachies, hippies and 
fake-outs. And the language again, as 
you will find, starting on page 48, is 
right out of the future. 

Only an ear sensitive to nuance could 
have captured the swinging mood of 
summer Hawaii or. more accurately, 
the mood near the trash can at the 


Moana Hotel, where all the best beach- 
ies gather. In fact, Jenkins may be the 
only writer in the world who could 
make the beach scene in a button-down 
Oxford-cloth shirt and still converse 
with the Incrowd. There was immediate 
rapport, Jenkins says. "They could im- 
mediately tell that although my body 
was 108. my soul was 16, that I use 
hair spray and have a complete collec- 
tion of albums by the Lovin' Spoonful. 

I cooled the whole group by telling 
them that I had once smoked my type- 
writer ribbon." 

Jenkins did not surf, swim or do the 
monkey, jerk, dog, fish or slop. He 
also refused to go into the water and 
insists the only time he got wet was 
when one teeny bopper sloshed a Coke 
on him. Jenkins professes to be strict- 
ly sedentary (although, as you can see, 
he once was photographed with his 
wife, June, actually half in a swimming 
pool), a writer who believes in tuning 
in on the world, not turning out for 
it. During the year, he collects charac- 
ters on his football, ski-racing and golf 
assignments because, he feels, "it brings 
me closer to where America is really 
headed— the moon." 

Having tuned in on the bcachies-by- 
the-trash-can, Jenkins submerged again 
and turned up at Boulder, Colo., where 
he is visiting U.S. Alpine Coach Bob 
Beattie, a very active young man who 
believes in running every morning and 
that sort of athletic bag. Jenkins is try- 
ing to teach Beattie to sit still and con- 
template the Rockies. 

"Actually," says Jenkins, "my three 
favorite sports are playing golf on a 
windless day in an electric cart with 
three guys I can beat, drinking in places 
like Toots Shor and P. J. Clarke’s and 
occasionally going back to Texas to 
get an enchilada fix." Sounds suspi- 
ciously like an adult bopper. 
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We wanted to import the world’s 
one most exciting men’s shaving cologne. 

We failed. 


We tried our darndest, but the best we could do was narrow it down to nine. 

So we took the whole works. Made nine shaving colognes from essences imported 
from nine countries. Put them all in one package. 

And ended up with an international collection of shaving colognes we call Nine Flags. 

Nine great scents. Each one as different as the girls of Sweden are from, say, the girls of France. 
But what can a man do with nine that he can't do with one? 

He can get out of a rut Vary the routine. Switch off when he wants something with 
more pizzazz. Throw his girl off guard with a change in scent. 

Or with a blend of several scents he mixed himself. 

No single shaving cologne can make that statement 

Available m i.ngle links or collections of 2. 3. 4. 6 end O-.from $5 to St 5. 


Nine Flags 



This year, a new kind of travel club 
can make you a sportsman in the Bahamas or the Caribbean 
instead of the local resorts. 


For the same kind of money. 




Use your sand wedge in Nassau 
this year. Even the traps are nicer 
there. 

Polish your backhand in Puerto 
Rico. Somehow, your game seems 
to improve when the courts are 
fringed with palm trees. 

Catch some big ones in the 
Caribbean. Or put a saddle under 
yourself in the Bahamas. 

That's just what a new kind of 
travel club — The Eastern Travel 
Club— can let you do. And for just 
about the same kind of money 
you'd spend at a local resort. 

ETC works three ways to let 
your vacation dollars get you 
farther: 

First, you get low rates on both 
your plane ticket and your room. 
You fly down to your chosen sun- 
spot on low coach, excursion or 
family fares. (Check with a Travel 
Agentoran Eastern AirlinesTicket 
Office for fares to specific areas 
from your city.) 

And as for room rates, ETC has 
signed up some of the top resorts 
in the tropics, and reserved all or 
part of each one's facilities exclu- 
sively for Club members. You pay 
one flat rate — $11 to $18 a day 
per person, double occupancy, 
depending on which Club resort 
you pick. And that low rate in- 
cludes breakfast and dinner. 

Second, you take your choice 
from among top resorts in Nassau, 
Miami Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Grand Bahama Island, St. Peters- 
burg, and Puerto Rico. 

Some are planned especially 
for singles and footloose young 
marrieds, others for families and 
couples who prefer a family at- 
mosphere. You can stay for a 
week or a month— as long as you 
like. Soon there'll be Club resorts 
in Bermuda and Acapulco. And 


for the winter season, ski areas like 
Canada's Laurentians. ETC will 
be a year-round operation. 

Third, ETC throws in all the 
etceteras— most absolutely free, 
others at reduced rates. 

Thinkaboutthat. It means you'll 
pay nothing for things like a car 
pool, (you pay only for the gas 
you use), a round of golf, tennis, 
supervised children's programs, 
drift fishing, snorkeling, moon- 
light cruises, horseback riding, 
beach parties, pool parties, Limbo 
parties, dancing lessons, water 
skiing lessons, skin diving lessons, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Then practically everything that 
isn't free is reduced — things like 
deepsea fishing, scuba diving, 
trap and skeet shooting, Honda 
rentals, etc., etc., etc. 

And at any club resort you 
choose, you'll have all the free- 
dom you want. To begin with, you 
don't have to fly with a group. 
You can take any regular flight. 
When you arrive, your time will be 
yourown and there'll be an Eastern 
Airlines Representative on hand 
to see that things go smoothly. 

For this first year, ETC member- 
ships will be limited, so don't de- 
lay. The initiation fee for a full 
year is $5.00 for an individual 


membership, or $7.50 for a family 
membership. There are two ways 
to join: 

Fill in the application, and send 
it with your initiation fee directly 
to ETC. Or even faster, take it 
straight to a Travel Agent's office. 
He'll sign you up immediately, 
and give you some helpful hints 
on choosing your Club Resort. 
Chances are he's been there him- 
self. And like all those other etcet- 
eras, his basic services are free. 
You can also take it to the nearest 
Eastern Airlines Ticket Office. 

Either way, we'll send you a 
complete Fact Book with all the 
locations and prices for the sum- 
mer-fall season. (As the seasons 
change, you'll be kept posted on 
continuing additions to the Club 
Resort list.) 

There's no better time than now 
to become a Charter Member of 
The Eastern Travel Club. The late 
summer and fall seasons are great 
vacation times, and if you get 
your application in right away, 
we'll throw in a special free 
etcetera— a handsome collapsible 
travel case that alone is worth the 
price of membership. 

That's the story. Here's the ap- 
plication. 

Join the club. 


Mr. Q Miss □ Mrs. Q 

ETC MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Last Name 

First Name 

Middle Initial 


Street Address City State Zip Code 

Check type of membership desired: □ Single □ Family No. of children 


If family membership, indicate name desired on second card. 

My Travel Agent is 

Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $5.00 ($7.50, if applying for a fam- 
ily membership) to enroll me as a Charter Member of The Eastern Travel Club 
for one year. Please send me your ETC Fact Book and free vacation gift pack. 
I understand that an individual membership entitles only me to purchase an 
ETC vacation, but a family membership entitles me to purchase ETC vacations 
for myself or my relatives. 

Mail to: Eastern Travel Club 
P. O. Box 8600 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 

*5* EASTERN 

We wanl everyone to fly 



New Zenith Super Screen 
lets you see a wider, higher, bigger, 
more rectangular TV picture. 



Now see a new 

X Total TV picture on 
Zenith 12", 16'' and 
19 " Super Screen 
Portables 

It’s the total new look in portable TV. 
Zenith’s new Super Screen lets you en- 
joy a wider, higher, bigger, more rec- 
tangular TV picture. 

Yet the cabinet is so slim it fits in beau- 
tifully wherever you take it— family room, 
workshop, kitchen or bedroom. 


And Zenith Super Screen Portable TV 
is built to take it . . . built to stand up to 
a rugged schedule of constant use . . . 
because it’s Handcrafted. Every Zenith 
I V chassis is carefully, skillfully hand- 
wired for unrivaled dependability and 
fewer service problems. There arc no 
production shortcuts. 

See the total new look in portable TV 
— Zenith’s new Super Screen that lets 
you see a wider . . . bigger . . . more rec- 
tangular TV picture. Now at your Zenith 
dealer's. 

At left. Shoreview, Super Screen Portable TV, 
Model Y2022. 


The Handcrafted Color TV 



The quality goes in before the name goes on 



SCORECARD 


AN OPEN AND SHUT CASE 

Anarchists we are not, but this is a call 
for revolution. For the fourth time in 
eight years the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Federation has rejected a British pro- 
posal for open tennis. Though the other 
two nominal tennis powers, Australia 
and the U.S., supported the British, open 
tennis was voted down by 129-83, the 
dissent coming from the Communist 
bloc— which hardly makes a distinction 
between amateurs and pros — and nations 
like Burma, Iran, Sudan and Israel. It 
is obvious that 100 years from now the 
vote would be the same, for what is it 
to these countries that the fraud of ama- 
teur tennis is killing the game as a first- 
class spectator attraction? 

It is now time for Britain. Australia 
and the U.S. to defy the ILTF and es- 
tablish open tennis on their own. Eng- 
land has the tournament, Wimbledon; 
Australia has the players; the U.S. has 
the wealth of latent spectator interest 
and purse money. 

The three nations should rally what 
support they can and then set out on 
their own. If Poland and Burma decide to 
pass up an open Wimbledon, or an open 
Forest Hills, well, too bad. 

SKI NUTS 

Cloudcroft, N. Mex., the southernmost 
ski resort in the U.S.. has been looking 
for a way to extend its season. For a 
while the resort considered offering ski- 
ing on sawdust, but the idea did not 
kindle much enthusiasm. Now Cloud- 
croft has covered its practice ski run with 
pecan shells, and skiers who have tried 
the slope say the idea isn’t so nutty after 
all. An El Paso enthusiast declares, "It is 
like skiing on heavy, wet snow." Another 
skier likens it to "spring corn snow. It 
even feels like it when you fall." Which, 
perhaps, is the ultimate test. 

MUFFLED END 

Unsuccessful in his attempt to get a pro 
football broadcasting job in either St. 
Louis or New Orleans, former Eagle End 


Pete Rctzlaff charged recently that NFL 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle is calling the 
signals behind scenes. All TV announc- 
ers and analysts for NFL games must be 
approved by Rozelle. Rctzlaff claims 
Rozelle has blacklisted him, because, "I 
have not kept my opinions to myself re- 
garding player relations with the league. 

I was head of the players' association 
for two years, and there were times when 
Rozelle and 1 were on opposite sides of 
the fence. I had to disagree with Rozelle. 
He had to disagree with me. I also 
knocked the merger publicly." At the 
time Rctzlaff denounced it as "a dis- 
grace," saying its purpose was "to fur- 
ther line the owners’ pockets with all 
the money that has made pro football 
so lucrative." 

Retiring after last season Rctzlaff 
worked for WIP in Philadelphia and be- 
came one of the most popular sports- 
casters in the area. He hoped to sign 
with CBS to do color for either the Car- 
dinals or the Saints, but he says the net- 
work did not even submit his name for 
approval to Rozelle, "because CBS 
knew he would reject me." 

NFL publicity man Jim Kensil denies 
the existence of a blacklist, though he 
confirms Rozelle’s right of refusal. Ken- 
sil says, "He has the right to disapprove 
broadcasters for a reason, but I don’t 
know of anybody who has been turned 
down." 

SEAMENT 

In Vancouver a 30-year-old. onetime 
carpenter. John Samson, is making his 
fortune by designing cement boats. The 
process may seem unlikely, but for two 
years Samson has been using chicken 
wire and poured cement to construct 
hulls for sloops that have proved both 
economical and seaworthy. His small 
company. Marine Design Enterprises, 
sells how-to-do-it kits for $5 and full 
specifications for $200. Samson says a 
cement-hulled 25-footer, including deck 
and cabin, can be constructed in six 
months by an amateur builder for about 


S400, less than half the cost of a wooden 
hull. The cement is poured and molded 
three-quarters of an inch thick on a 
framework of half-inch pipe, steel rein- 
forcing and wire. 

Twenty-four of Samson’s boats are 
now afloat — some arc even being used 
by commercial fishermen — and his origi- 
nal model is being fitted out for a voyage 
to Tahiti. If Samson has a sales problem 
at all, it presumably is to overcome the 
sinking sensation a lot of people get 
when they think of concrete. 

BUGGED 

Telephone company officials in New 
Mexico have been harassed this summer 
by wiretappers, particularly along a five- 
mile stretch in Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park. Birds have been tearing up 
the park’s phone cable, putting as many 
as 200 holes in a 150-foot section. The 
phone company's Carlsbad representa- 
tive says, "Woodpeckers live in this area, 
and when they hear the hum of direct- 
current voltage in the cable they think 



it is caused by an edible bug. So they 
punch holes in the cable, even through 
a shield of aluminum and heavy poly- 
ethylene plastic." 

The company, with proper respect for 
the pecking order in a park, says it will 
continue to repair the cable and let the 
birds keep looking for bugs. 


ALIVE AND KICKING? 

The rival National Professional Soccer 
League and the United Soccer Associa- 
tion are talking of merger— or, as they 
euphemistically call it, expansion. They 
would expand from the present 22 teams 
to 18 or 19. 

But many of the clubs involved hardly 

continued 
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seem in an expansive mood. Take, for in- 
stance, USA's Houston team. General 
Manager Owen Martinez said last week, 
"Our people aren’t anxious to merge. 
Our league has the sanction of the FIFA, 
the worldwide soccer governing body, 
so we have the star players. The NPSL 
is crawling. They know the players they 
have are inferior. The merger would 
spread the available talent too thin. Why 
would we want to dilute our product?" 

John Allyn, president of Chicago’s 
USA team, feels, "The NPSL is an out- 
law league, and it must be punished for 
its many misdeeds. It is difficult to treat 
the other league as equals. How do you 
whitewash them after all they’ve done?’’ 

Meanwhile, NPSL Commissioner Ken 
Macker is denying that his league wants 
to merge to gain the sanction. But at the 
same time he says he has "lost patience 
with forces blocking official recognition” 
and accuses these forces of having a 
"gigantic blind spot in their view” and 
"letting the parade pass them by." 

The other major obstacle to a merger 
is the establishing of single franchises in 
cities where there are now rival teams. 
A team in New York, for example, needs 
an average attendance of 14,000 to break 
even. NPSL's Generals, by their own best 
estimate, have been drawing 3,800, and 
USA’s Skyliners averaged 5,000 this 
season. Neither figure represents paid 
admissions. 

The paid gate at one game in Los 
Angeles is said to have been 347. Even 
so, NPSL officials in Los Angeles think 
there is room for two teams. Jack Kent 
Cooke, who controls the rival USA team, 
is blunt: "I prefer to go it alone." 

In Toronto the owners of the com- 
peting clubs are both demanding 51% of 
the stock if a single team is formed. The 
only acceptable solution apparently 
would be for a third party to buy them 
both out. In San Francisco, George 
Flaherty, the owner of the Gales, re- 
fuses to enter into a 50-50 partnership 
with the NPSL's Oakland Clippers. 
"That’s husband and wife stuff,” Flaher- 
ty says, "and even that is never equal.” 
He wants a majority holding or he will 
sell out. The Clippers, the more popular 
of the two clubs, is reputed to be $2 mil- 
lion in the red — hardly in a position 
to buy. 

In Chicago the Allyns may have had 
enough of soccer to put the Mustangs up 
for sale. Otherwise, they are insisting on 
100% ownership of any new franchise. 
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"It is a United Nations-type war,” 
one club official says of the hassle. The 
fight will go on — absurd and self-defeat- 
ing as it is — until the wounds in the wal- 
lets force a peace treaty. Hopefully, for 
soccer, they won’t be mortal wounds. 

EXTRA INNINGS 

Forthoseofyou who might like to throw 
away your vacation breaking a world 
record, we pass along this information. 
Two U.S. Air Force teams at Misawa 
Air Base in Japan claim to have played 
the longest continuous softball game — 
90 hours. The game went 402 innings, 
and the score was 608-444. At one point 
ground fog from the sea was so heavy 
that whenever a ball was hit to the out- 
field, infielders had to yell out the direc- 
tion in which it was headed. The last five 
hours of the game were played in a down- 
pour. An official scorekccper counted 
800 errors before giving up and going 
home to sleep. All told, 194 players were 
used, nine of whom are said to have 
played right through. 

HEADHUNTERS 

The musk ox, that delightful Arctic 
bcastie now being domesticated by the 
University of Alaska in the hope that its 
soft warm fleece will outcash cashmere 
and provide a steady source of revenue 
for Eskimos (SI, July 17), is being 
talked about in different quarters as a 
prize for big-game hunters. 

Last week the governing council of 
Canada's Northwest Territories an- 
nounced it was considering offering 
hunters the opportunity to kill musk ox 
at S4.000 a shaggy head. The cost would 
include an airplane charter, guides, 
shooting licenses and all the thrill of 
killing, say, a cow. "The muskox is even 
easier to shoot than a cow," says one 
northern wildlife expert. "You can walk 
right up to them.” 

The Superintendent of Game for the 
Northwest Territories concedes, "It is no 
sport in the proper sense. There is no 
skill to it. The only skill required is to 
select the biggest animal. But we can 
capitalize on the musk ox because it is 
an extremely rare trophy. [None have 
been shot since 1917.] We already have 
applications from Germany to hunt 
them." 

Advocates of the plan say that the 
Eskimos could make a profit of $1,500 
on each musk ox shot. They would be 
the guides and outfitters for expeditions 


and would receive the headless carcasses. 

The Territorial Council needs revenue, 
but there must be a better way to get its 
pound of flesh. 

WHEELING A DOUBLE 

Early in June advertisements in Wilming- 
ton, Del. newspapers read, “How would 
you like to win the daily double at Dela- 
ware Park on July 1st?" The ads grew 
bigger and bigger as the days went on, 
and readers became increasingly inter- 
ested. Finally, a car dealer announced 
that the ads were his, and he would pay 
the equivalent of the July 1st double to 
anyone who would buy a car from him 
on June 24. He pointed out that one 
daily double at Delaware Park had paid 
S5.507. That was in 1941, but no mat- 
ter. Twenty-three people couldn't resist 
the gamble as they plunged for Lincolns, 
Comets and Cougars. 

The automobile dealer took out a ca- 
tastrophe insurance policy, under which 
his maximum loss would be $165 per 
car. It was a wise move. Come July I, 
an 1 1 -to- 1 shot won the first race and 
an 8-to-l shot won the second. The pay- 
off was 5221.20 — at track and show- 
room. 

MOONLIGHTING 

William Harley Greaves, a 54-ycar-old 
chemist in Bournemouth, England, is a 
man whose sport is moth-watching. For 
some time now he has been taking a pe- 
riodic census to check the effect on moths 
of Bournemouth's building boom. And 
that’s what he was doing one night this 
month when: "I was sitting on the edge 
of the pavement, and I saw a really big 
one being chased by a bat. They had a 
marvelous tussle, just like a wartime dog- 
fight. But then I must have dozed off.” 

Greaves was found at 3:30 a.m. by two 
policemen, who rushed him to the hos- 
pital for observation despite his protests. 
After his story was verified, he was re- 
leased. Every sport has its hazards. 

THEY SAID IT 

• George Allen, Los Angeles Rams 
coach, after quarterback Roman Gabri- 
el dropped his 5200,000 suit against the 
club and reported for training: “Roman 
is a real team man." 

• Cardinal Outfielder Lou Brock, dis- 

cussing night baseball: “The difference 
for hitters is half a baseball. That's all 
you can see. But who’s complaining? 
The pay is right.” end 
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Argentina's old smoothie, Roberto de Vicenzo, calmed his nervous putter and wowed the adoring galleries as he won 
the British Open at Royal Liverpool, his first major title in a lifetime of championship golf by GWILYM S. BROWN 


THEY ALL LOVE A LATIN 


W hen Roberto de Vicenzo, that most 
amiable Argentinian, arrived at Hoy- 
lake on the Irish Sea near Liverpool last 
week, it was not to win the 96th annual 
British Open. He had given up on that 
after 20 years of strenuous but unavail- 
ing effort. “This time I not try so hard 
to win," said the man who has finished 
second once and third five times in the 
world's oldest golf tournament. “I just 
come to see my friends and have a good 
time.” 

When the week was over, Roberto had 
certainly enjoyed himself and so had 
his friends, thousands of whom had 
poured out to witness his victory. The 
final day turned out to be little more 
than a triumphant parade from tee to 
green, with De Vicenzo displaying the 
calm of a man completely in command 
of his world while holding his two-stroke 
lead over a pressing and determined Jack 
Nicklaus. The crowd of 8,000 pounded 
its hands together with applause like the 
sound of rolling surf each time Roberto’s 


broad shoulders and tan face came into 
view around a corner. At the age of 44, 
after a long career that had seen him win 
no less than 30 national championships 
in 14 different countries, after being re- 
garded — when a putter was not in his 
hands — as one of the game’s great fig- 
ures, Roberto had won his first major 
title. He did it by shooting a 10-under- 
par 278, only two strokes off the British 
Open record. And he did it by sinking 
putts. 

"It’s a pity it’s come so late," remarked 
Britain’s 60-year-old Henry Cotton, who 
first won the British Open at the age of 
27 and last won it in 1948, the year that 
Roberto first entered the tournament. 
“But now that it’s happened, he may 
never stop winning." 

Though U.S. professionals regard the 
British Open as the easiest major tour- 
nament in the world to win, it is not all 
that easy. If it were, more of them would 
play in it, for winning it can be worth a 
fortune (Tony Lema estimated his 1964 


victory brought him $150,000). One rea- 
son for it being difficult to win is that, 
despite a total purse this year of only 
$42,000, the tournament draws first-rate 
players from all over the world — Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, 
Argentina, Europe and the U.S. — in 
depth. From the U.S. last week came 
Doug Sanders, Phil Rodgers, Bert Yan- 
cey, Deane Bernan, Masters champion 
Gay Brewer and U.S. Open champion 
Nicklaus. a contingent that sponsors of 
one of those $200,000 prize-money jobs 
back in the States would be proud to 
have. Yet all but Nicklaus finished so 
far down the list of scores that their prize 
money earnings in pounds could easily 
have been confused with their weights, 
except for the plump Rodgers, who fin- 
ished tied for 43rd and picked up £75, 
or Brewer, who missed the halfway cut 
and didn't make a shilling. 

Another reason is the complexity of 
the British seaside courses on which the 
Open is always played. They resemble 
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nothing seen in the U.S. The fairways, 
never watered, arc as hard as adobe and 
as tricky to negotiate as a twisting coun- 
try lane. The wind usually comes whip- 
ping full force in off the sea as if the gods 
were angry at the thought of grown men 
thrashing a little white ball with such 
dedication. And thrashing is the word, 
for the work could often be better done 
with a scythe. 

The Royal Liverpool course at Hoy- 
lake. though a fine one. is probably the 
ugliest of all the famous British links. 
With the exception of the five holes that 
roll across the sand dunes separating the 
rest of the course from the tidal River 
Dee. it is so flat that a Kansas farmer 
gazing out across the acres of knee-high 
grass and shimmering heat might have 
thought he was home. When viewed 
from a distance, there is no hint that a 
golf course lurks down there in the hay. 
After the six-week drought which pre- 
ceded this British Open the rough was 
high, dry and omnipresent. Hay fever 
had Peter Thomson and Gary Player 
wheezing, and Peter Alliss. long one of 
Britain's top players, was actually side- 
lined by the rough. One under par on the 
linal day. he ripped a muscle in his back 
while trying to slash a shot from the deep 
grass on the 6th hole and had to be led 
from the course by a nurse and a doctor. 

It is such testing aspects of British 
golf that have prompted De Viccnzo to 
announce each year that this British 
Open is his last. He would, ironically, 
not have been at Hoylakc at all last week 
were it not for a special television match 
that had been scheduled at Royal Birk- 
dale in nearby Southport the previous 
Wednesday against Jack Ntcklaus (De 
Viccnzo beat Nicklaus by two strokes 
in that one. too). 

"These courses so tough," he has ex- 
plained, in his deep, resonant voice, "ev- 
ery time l am standing in rough trying 
to hit the ball I say to myself, 'This will 
be my last year.* " 

Roberto may have been thinking the 
same thing even after the first day of 
play this year, for the leaders were a 


A delicate man with a golf dub. burly Roberto 
has long had one of the game's finest swings. 
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group of locals whose names were no 
better known than those of some of the 
hip rock groups that play in the base- 
ment cafes of nearby Liverpool; call 
them Lionel and the Nonentities. Lionel 
Platts, a hulking, 32-year-old profes- 
sional from Yorkshire who has seen bet- 
ter pro tour days, led the crew with a 
crackling 68. The rest, at 69, were Peter 
Jones, Jimmy Hume, David Bonthron 
and Jack Wilkshire, all from Scotland or 
England or Wales, and as a group they 
were causing a flutter of hope to stir 
in British breasts. 

Not since Max Faulkner in 1951 has a 
native been able to win the British Open, 
and this is a source of much pain to the 
home folks. They have enjoyed it when 
Hogan has come to show them his shot- 
making and take their trophy. Witness- 
ing the glorious daring of Arnold Palm- 
er was nice for a few years, and Peter 
Thomson and Gary Player and Tony 
Lema and Phil Rodgers and Jack Nick- 
laus have all been stimulating in their 
fashion, but what is really wanted — 
in a polite royal and ancient way, of 
course — is for some bright British lad 
to take on all these visitors and stick 
it in their ear. 

Hence the pleasure at the first-day 
scores of Platts and company, which 
were not really significant, and the know- 
ing nods about Clive Clark and Tony 
Jacklin three days later, which were mean- 
ingful, since Clark was to tie Player for 
third, and Jacklin, who played so well 
in the Masters last April, was only one 
more stroke back. Clark, who is just 22 
and has a wonderfullycompact American- 
type swing, particularly impressed the 
galleries— and some other people, too. 
"Boy, has he improved," said Nick- 
laus. Henry Cotton about summed up 
the British effort when he said, referring 
to Clark, "Isn’t it nice we have someone 
who can play when the whip is out." 

Since Britain's opening-round leaders 
could not sustain their performance 
when the whip was out, by the end of 
the second day of play the game’s stars 
had reasserted themselves and life was 
back to normal. Nicklaus, who was in 
with a 71 and a 69, and Australia’s 
Bruce Devlin, with two scrambling 70s, 
were the leaders, and De Vicenzo was 
in a four-way tic for third, just a 
shot back. 

Roberto had finished early on the 
second day, and when Nicklaus came in 


two hours later the Argentinian was 
sitting by the picture window on the 
second floor of Royal Liverpool’s musty, 
rust-red brick-and-stucco clubhouse eat- 
ing lunch with a friend. "You know who 
I think is going to win this tournament,” 
he said, brushing his ample schnozz with 
a table napkin, "is old man with great 
big nose.” 

The old man virtually did it the very 
next day. He shot a five-undcr-par 67 
and took a two-shot lead over Player, 
who also had a 67, and a three-shot lead 
over Nicklaus. But it was the way he did 
it that was astonishing. For just about 
the first time in his life he was sinking 
putts. Afterward he stretched out on a 
bench in the dark, tiny Royal Liverpool 
locker room. His shoes were off, expos- 
ing a pair of bright red socks, his head 
was resting on a leather clothing bag 
and his brawny, brown fist was wrapped 
around a tall drink. "Yesterday I play 
like a jo jo, all over the course," he 
said, “but today I hit some very good 
iron shots and 1 started feeling good 
on the greens.” 

Roberto saying he felt good on the 
greens was the equivalent of Queen Eliza- 
beth announcing that she feels good in 


a bikini. For two decades legends have 
been passed around the world about 
Roberto’s extraordinary inability to 
putt; the ones he has not gotten close to 
the hole from two feet, the four-putt 
greens that seem as much a part of his 
life as his passport. Compared to De 
Vicenzo, Ben Hogan is a regular shark 
with a putter. At home in Ranelagh, 
near Buenos Aires, De Vicenzo has 40 
putters, emphatic testimony to this golf- 
ing tragedy. Then this spring, on a short 
visit to the pro tour in the U.S., which 
included a second-place finish in the 
Dallas Open, he picked up his 41st put- 
ter, a gray mallcthcad. 

He arrived in England with the new 
putter, and on Monday of Open week he 
spent hours on Royal Liverpool’s putt- 
ing green. “My driver is beautiful,” he 
told questioners. “My middle irons are 
beautiful. That doesn't matter. But my 
putter. Oh, my.” Even his caddie, Willie 
Aitchison, was trying to help. “Roberto 
says to me com’est'da or something and 
1 say to him, 'Hit the putt through. 
Don't stab it.’ ” 

By the third round Roberto certainly 
wasn't stabbing it. He holed an eight- 
foot putt for a par on the 1st hole, a 
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10-footer for a birdie on the 6th, and 
then on the 7th, a 193-yard par-3 with a 
green so narrow there was hardly room 
to place the flagstick, he was faced with 
a 13-foot putt to make par. In the locker 
room he sat up briefly to lend emphasis 
to his account of what happened. “I 
hit my tee shot over the green,” he said. 
‘‘Yesterday I make three bogeys on the 
short holes, and now I hit my chip way 
past the hole. I thought. ‘God damn, 
another four,’ so 1 get mad and hit that 
putt, pow, right in the hole. After that I 
no worry about putting." Roberto holed 
two more putts for birdies on the 9th 
and 13th holes and picked up three 
more birdies by reaching par-5s in two 
shots. In all, he took only 31 putts, 
about 10 under par for Roberto in this 
department. 

Nicklaus, meanwhile, who sank one 
18-inch putt and two-putted every oth- 
er green — missing from under 20 feet 
no fewer than 10 times — could appre- 
ciate the pain of what De Vicenzo has 
been suffering all these years. The eve- 
ning following the second round Jack 
had invited some friends over to a 
house which he and his wife Barbara 
and Deane Beman had rented, for some 



Scottish beefsteaks and bridge. Beman, 
an aggressive bidder, was paired with 
Jack at the bridge table and played prac- 
tically every hand, leaving Nicklaus 
with plenty of time to comment on his 
golf, especially his first-round 71. The 
round still bewildered him. He had hit 
every one of the tight, baked fairways, 
and he hit 17 greens. But he had failed 
to birdie a single par-5 hole, usually his 
strong suit, and he had missed putts of 
3, 12, 12, 10, 9. 16, 4 and 16 feet, ‘‘As 
far as hitting shots is concerned, that 
was probably as fine a round of golf 
as I have played in the British Open," 
he said. "It was even better than my 
last-round 65 in the U.S. Open at Bal- 
tusrol. But my putting has got to im- 
prove." 

It had not improved during the third 
round, and on the final day it failed him 
again. Without it he had no hope of 
making up the three strokes he trailed 
Roberto. Nicklaus was paired for the 
last round with Clive Clark, who himself 
was only four shots off De Vicenzo's 
lead. They were in the next-to-last two- 
some, with Roberto and Gary Player 
behind them. After a night of rain the 
course was a far more gentle proposi- 
tion than in the earlier rounds, but all 
the leaders were edgy at the start. Clark 
fired his approach to the 1st hole out of 
bounds. Player bogeyed the 1st after 
hitting a high, wild hook over the green. 
Roberto bogeyed the 2nd, hitting into a 
pot bunker in front of the green, and 
Jack bogeyed the 2nd by three-putting, 
missing once from 18 inches. 

Then the afternoon settled down into 
Roberto's march to victory. Nicklaus 
crept to within two shots of the leader 
when he birdied the 7th and 8th, only 
to falter again by missing a 10-foot putt 
on the 9th hole. When Player three- 
putted the 10th green from 12 feet he 
was through, and he knew it. He just 
turned away in resigned pain when his 
putt did not drop. De Vicenzo then bir- 
died the hole to increase his lead. 

At 14 Nicklaus. shaking his head sad- 
ly, missed a 12-foot birdie try, but min- 
utes later De Vicenzo did not miss. His 
drive was prodigiously long, his beau- 
tifully high three-iron shot landed in a 
hollow just short of the green and his 


When the R & A's Eric Brtckman gave him the 
trophy. Roberto accepted it with affection. 


pitch shot almost rolled into the cup. 

Two holes later it was over. Nicklaus 
hit a delicate pitch over a bunker to 
within six feet of the cup at 16 and got 
his birdie 4. He was now only two shots 
back and the tight out-of-bounds mark- 
ers on the 16th and 17th holes meant 
he had a chance. Using a driver ofT the 
tee, where Nicklaus had cautiously used 
a one-iron, De Vicenzo rolled his drive 
to within 15 feet of a low earth abut- 
ment that marks the out of bounds on 
the right side of 16. Then he hit a daring 
three-wood that soared high toward the 
right side of the green, landed just short 
and bounded slowly into the center of 
the putting surface, no more than 25 
feet from the hole. Two putts gave Ro- 
berto his birdie, and he could coast 
home from there. 

Nicklaus birdied the last hole for a 
strong 69, but De Vicenzo, walking 
through a wall of applause, finished par 
— par for a 70 that gave him his 278 to 
Jack's 280. "I thought a 69 would 
surely win today,” said Nicklaus. "The 
way the pins were placed it was a tough 
course.” 

“I thought 70 would be good enough,” 
said Roberto. He had played almost 
flawless golf. After his shaky start his 
mood and tempo seemed so relaxed that 
he might have been out on a casual 
Saturday afternoon giving a club mem- 
ber a playing lesson. "You big strong 
thing, you,” said Nicklaus to Roberto 
after it was over. "Congratulations." 

The day before, a man not prone to 
extravagant language, Gerald Micklem, 
long an official of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, had 
declared: "If Roberto wins, the lid will 
blow off. We love him." And now the 
lid was at least askew. Roberto’s white 
teeth were flashing and his bald head 
was shining and he was kissing the 
trophy in a lavish Latin fashion. 

In his brief speech at the presentation 
ceremony he explained that ever since 
Jose Jurado double-bogeyed the 71st 
hole and lost the 1931 British Open by 
a stroke to Tommy Armour, Argentine 
golfers had been trying hard to win it. 

"This year I meant it when 1 said that 
it would be my last, but now I come 
back again," he said. "I am very proud 
to take this cup home with me. Next 
year I return with the cup, maybe for 
some British boy to win." 

No wonder the British love him. end 
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HAPPY RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


California's own Native Diver, a spirited 8-year-old, joined the millionaires ' dub as he won the Hollywood Gold Cup for 
the third year in succession, though in fact he was not the first across the wire by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he Hollywood Gold Cup, a mile and 
a quarter over one of the swiftest dirt 
surfaces in the world, has two special 
things going for it. It is the richest race 
in the U.S. in the handicap division, and 
the winner's name goes up alongside 
those of Seabiscuit, Challedon, Noor, 
Citation, Two Lea, Swaps. Round Tabic, 
Gallant Man and Hillsdale. 

For weeks it was odds-on that Satur- 
day’s 28th running of the cup, with a 
gross purse of S 1 62, 1 00. would produce 
a race of quality and excitement to rival 
any of its thrilling predecessors. The rea- 
son, of course, was that it would bring 
together the Santa Anita Handicap win- 
ner, Pretense, who had already earned 
$351,850 this season, and Forli, the un- 
beaten (nine for nine) champion from 
Argentina. The rest of the field, said 
most of the smart boys, would show up 
to squabble over third- and fourth-place 
money. 

Well, there was plenty of excitement 


at Hollywood Park for the 51,664 who 
turned out, but it didn't exactly follow 
the advance billing. Forli stayed in his 
barn. He was not quite up to 10 furlongs, 
having lost training time after a firing 
for splints on June 3. Pretense, to the 
surprise of those who had sent him 
off as the 3-to-10 favorite, showed that 
the burden of 131 pounds was just too 
much, though he had previously been 
able to win at the milc-and-a-quarter 
distance with weights of 118 and 126. 
The Greentree Stable's O'Hara finished 
first, but without a jockey, and that 
doesn’t count. 

So what caused the excitement? All of 
it on this beautiful, hot summer day was 
provided by a cocky, 8-year-old brown 
gelding by the name of Native Diver. 
Carrying 123 pounds, including Jockey 
Jerry Lambert, Native Diver turned in 
one of the most sensational races ever. 
It may have lacked the heart-thumping 
quality of a Buckpasser finish or the last- 


to-first kind of run that propelled Carry 
Back to fame, but it will take a place of 
honor in racing history because of the 
old boy's courageous performance. 

A son of Imbros out of the Devil Div- 
er mare Fleet Diver, Native Diver is 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lou K. Shapiro, 
who are really more devoted to harness 
horses than to Thoroughbreds. He led 
all the way, simply murdering his field 
in the process, and no 8-year-old in the 
world could have done it any faster. 
Opening up four lengths over Pretense 
almost immediately. Native Diver ticked 
off six furlongs in 1 :09 2/5 on his way to 
a mile in 1 -.34. He hit 1 :46 l/5 for a mile 
and an eighth and finished the classic 
cup distance in 1 :58 4, 5, five lengths 
ahead of Pretense. The time was only a 
fifth of a second off the track record, set 
by Swaps as a 4-year-old in 1956, and 
three-fifths slower than Noor’s world rec- 
ord of 1 :58 1 5. Many eastern racing peo- 
ple who have never seen Native Diver 
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will call this fantastic. But it was not 
entirely unexpected among West Coast 
horse fans. For Native Diver is. in a man- 
ner of speaking, the local heavyweight 
champion. In his only trip across the 
Rockies, to Chicago, he was a flop, but 
at home he is almost unbeatable. 

Native Diver was so clumsy and un- 
coordinated as a yearling on the Shapiro 
ranch at Canoga Park. Calif, that it was 
difficult for him to walk. He was a head- 
strong. fractious fence-runner, and he 
fell down so often that he finally injured 
his back. Then he was gelded, and the 
picture began to change. Last week he 
became the first California-bred to enter 
the select millionaires' club. His purse of 
SI02.I00 brought his earnings to S 1,002. - 
850, putting him seventh on the all-time 
list, in the company of Kelso, Round 
Table. Buckpasscr. Nashua. Carry Back 
and Citation. Even more remarkable is 
the fact that of the 36 races the Diver has 
won in his 80 lifetime starts 33 have been 
in stakes. He first tried the Gold Cup as 
a 4-year-old in 1963 and finished fourth. 
The next year he was third. In 1965 he 
won it. w ith 124 pounds. Last year he re- 
peated. with 126 pounds. And last week 
was the third in a row. Each time he ran 
faster than the year before. How many 
times has any horse won a milc-and-a- 
quarter handicap -no matter what the 
opposition — three years in a row? 


All this might lead the racing fraterni- 
ty to expect that some time before the 
year is out Native Diver will journey east 
and challenge Buckpasser. "No," says 
Shapiro, "he's a California horse and 
he'll stay here and race here as long as 
he has the class to compete in handicaps. 
When he gets past his peak he'll have a 
wonderful pasture all to himself. He has 
brought us thrills beyond what you could 
value in dollars, and we’re not looking 
to challenge the world." 

Although a big loser in the Gold Cup. 
Mrs. Cloycc Tippett's Pretense may have 
had an excuse. At the start of this live- 
horse race O’Hara stumbled and unseal- 
ed Milo Valenzuela. Riderless. O'Hara 
ran most of the way in second place 
along with Pretense. Pretense's rider. 
John Sellers, was polite enough to say 
later that O'Hara did not bother him. 
but a riderless animal is always a harass- 
ment to every other jockey in the field. 
Even though he may not cause a clear 
case of interference, the threat prevents 
jockeys from planning moves and execut- 
ing them precisely when they want to. 
Pretense is still a very fine colt and w ill go 
back East to try to prove it against Buck- 
passer, who at the moment rules alone at 
the top of the handicap division. 

And what of Forli? He is going to 
Arlington Park in Chicago and. if suc- 
cessful there, will show up at Aqueduct 


this fall. "I could have taken a chance 
and run him in the Gold Cup.” said 
Charlie Whittingham. who trains Forli 
for Arthur ( Bull ) Hancock, "but he 
wasn't quite at his best, and if he gets 
beat I want him to be at his best. When 
you run them at a disadvantage, that’s 
when you get your horses hurt, But don't 
give up on Forli. He’s gotten a lot of 
publicity without doing anything much 
in this country yet, but. believe me, he's 
one of the very best. If he does well in 
Chicago. I hope we’ll prove it to every- 
one in New York. I'm only sorry we 
couldn't show these people in California 
how good he really is." 

Wouldn't it be nice to go to Aqueduct 
for the milc-and-a-quartcr Woodward 
on Sept. 30th and find a field that in- 
cludes Buckpasser, Pretense and Forli? 
And how about some 3-year-old repre- 
sentation from Damascus. Dr. Eager 
(both of whom won again last week) 
and Tumble Wind (who won the Holly- 
wood Derby), and maybe even a rein- 
vigorated Kentucky Derby w inner. Proud 
Clarion? None of this is impossible, but 
for the moment the honors belong to 8- 
ycar-old Native Diver. He danced for the 
crowd in the paddock before the Holly- 
wood Gold Cup and paraded proudly 
after the race. He doesn't have to make 
the Woodward; he's already won his 
place in racing annuls. end 
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CHA CHA 
GOES 

BOOM, BOOM, 
BOOM! 


Rejected by the San Francisco Giants, Or- 
lando Cepecta is now the pride of St. Louis, 
a happy player whose consistent hitting 
is the biggest reason why the surprising 
Cardinals are leading the National League 
by MARK MULVOY 


Surrounded by a crowd of admirers, a contented Or- 
lando Cepeda basks In the glory of the hero's role. 
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O rlando Cepeda had the St. Louis 
Cardinals three games in first place, 
so last Friday when he asked for a night 
of rest Manager Red Schocndiensl gra- 
ciously kept him out of the starting line- 
up. But now, three hours later, it was 
the bottom of the seventh inning, and 
the Cardinals were losing 1 0 to the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. There was one out, 
with the tying run at second base and 
the lead run at first, and Shortstop Ed- 
die Bressoud was scheduled to bat. It 
was obviously not a time for Orlando 
Cepeda to rest. 

The clubhouse boy found Cepeda in 
the dressing room talking long-distance 
to a friend in Chicago. Click. He ran to 
the dugout. grabbed a bat and did a 
quick exercise to stretch his right knee. 
Then he bounced up the five steps onto 
the playing field, and 25,668 people 
screamed with such vehemence that An- 
nouncer Harry Caray’s own delirium 
was stuffed right back into their tran- 
sistor radios. 

Tommie Sisk had permitted only two 
hits in the game, but Cepeda leaned on a 
three-two pitch. The ball shot between 
third base and shortstop, driving home 
Alex Johnson with the tying run and 
sending Julian Javier to third base. A 
minute later Javier, with some scintil- 
lating base running, scored on an error 
and the Cardinals held on to win the 
game 2-1. 

"That was only my third pinch hit in 
a couple of hundred tries," said Cepeda, 
back in the dressing room. "I got one off 
Face in San Francisco in 1963, and I 
hit a home run off Nuxhall in 1965. But 
today was payday, and I had to earn my 
money. You know, when my father 
played ball back home in Puerto Rico 
and no get a hit on payday, we no cat 
for the whole weekend. Ah, mucho bur- 
nt). Mucha bueno." 

It is hard to find a better reason than 
Cepeda for the Cardinals’ presence in 
first place. He leads the major leagues in 
hitting and base hits, and he has driven 
in 63 runs. Each Cardinal batter who 
leaves a runner at third base with less 
than two out is fined SI, and the money 
goes into a fund to pay for a postseason 
maybe even a World Series — party. 
Cepeda is going to have a lot of fun 
guzzling someone clse's champagne; in 
85 games he has contributed exactly S5. 
The Cardinals, of course, do have several 


dozen other hitters who can make you 
suffer, including Tim McCarver. Lou 
Brock, Curt Flood. Roger Maris, Julian 
Javier and Mike Shannon, but their 
pitching staff will never be mistaken for 
that of the Chicago White Sox. And now 
that Bob Gibson is out with a broken 
bone in his right leg it may not even be 
mistaken for that of the New York 
Mets. Last Saturday night Gibson, who 
has averaged 20 wins a year for the last 
three seasons, was pitching to Roberto 
Clemente when Clemente rocketed a line 
drive back at the mound. Gibson went 
down in a heap, his face contorted by 
pain, and though he was able to hobble 
to the dugout the injury probably will 
keep him out of the lineup for at least 
a month. 

Gibson's absence will hurt, but an in- 
jury to Cepeda would be disaster. "With- 
out Cepeda. we are down with the Pi- 
rates, and look where they arc." said 
Mike Shannon. "It's not just his sta- 
tistics. It's also what happens in the 
clubhouse. It's intangible. I can't really 
explain. Orlando is a prestige player, 
and we have him the other clubs don't. 
Put it this way: I'm walking down the 
street and two tough guys coming the 
other way want to start a fight. Then 
this friend of mine — a big guy comes 
around the corner, and when the two 
tough guys see him they disappear. Well, 
my friend the big guy is Cepeda — you 
can't take him away from me. So I'm 
going to heat you." 

The statistics reveal only a fraction of 
the satisfaction that is making Cepeda 
feel like a hero again. The injured knee 
that hobbled him for several years and 
was operated on in December of 1965 is 
now at about 95 r ; efficiency. He is play- 
ing for ? manager the taciturn Schocn- 
dienst — he likes and respects, unlike Her- 
man Franks, who is 2,140 miles away in 
San Francisco, and Alvin Dark, who is 
at the other end of Missouri. And he is 
the straight man in all the clubhouse acts 
that keep the Cardinals laughing and 
winning. 

Orlando first injured his right knee in 
1952, when he was 14 years old, and he 
had the cartilage removed that year. 
Then, in 1961, he reinjured the knee in 
a home-plate collision with Johnny Rose- 
boro of the Dodgers, and from that day 
until he was traded to the Cardinals last 
year baseball was all work and no play, 
continued 
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“The knee hurt me all the time," said 
Cepeda, ' ‘and I always aggravate it when 
I slide or stretch or even hit. Some people 
think that because we are Latins — be- 
cause we did not have everything grow- 
ing up — we are not supposed to get hurt. 
But my knee was hurt. Dark thought I 
was trying not to play. He treated me like 
a child. I am a human being, whether I 
am blue or black or white or green. We 
Latins arc different, but we are still 
human beings. Dark did not respect our 
differences. 

“I had a hell of a scries against the 
Dodgers. I won all four games. And 
Dark tells everyone, ‘Orlando is giving 
only 48%.’ He said that only Jimmy 
Davenport and Harvey Kuenn were 
giving 100' , . That is crazy. Willie Mays 
always gives I00 r j . Dark tried to take 
my confidence away from me. Then 
in 1965, when Dark was coaching the 
Cubs, he apologized to me for not re- 
specting that I was hurt." 

Dark was replaced by Herman Franks 
before the 1965 season, and Cepeda pre- 
sumed that he would find in Franks a 
friend. He had played for Herman dur- 
ing his first season of professional base- 
ball and had socialized with him in suc- 
ceeding years. “The day Herman signed 
as manager he came to my home in San 
Francisco," said Orlando. "I felt great. 
It would be a chance to play for some- 
one who liked me. 1 thought, and some- 
one who knew that my knee was in- 
jured.” Orlando played in only 33 games 
in 1965, however, because his knee con- 
tinually collapsed under strain. "I could 
not move on my knee," he said, “but 
Herman thought I was not doing enough 
to get well. He always said I was not do- 
ing enough to help his club." Cepeda 
had the operation after the season, and 
then he worked around Puerto Rico to 
strengthen the knee before reporting for 
spring training in Arizona. "In the 
spring I went to Herman and begged him 
to let me play first base," said Cepeda. 
“I needed only work, I tell you. I needed 
to play. I begged them to play me. I was 
afraid of losing all my reflexes. But Her- 
man, he told me that McCovey was a 
better first baseman than me. He told me 
that McCovey would break his back for 
him. He was telling me that I would do 
nothing for him. I asked him to trade 
me. He said they tried but that nobody 
wanted me. I know the Dodgers offered 
to trade Osteen for me. When the season 
started I would play six or seven innings 
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in left field and then go to the bench. I 
wanted to be traded. I would look at the 
box scores in the paper and see who was 
playing first base. I wanted to go to New 
York or with Leo Durocher or here to 
St. Louis. I would see that Phil Gaglia- 
no or someone was playing first for the 
Cardinals and say to myself, ‘That’s 
where I want to go.’ " 

The Cardinals, meanwhile, had been 
attempting to trade for Ccpcda since the 
early part of spring training. “Ccpcda 
was the player we wanted." said Bob 
Howsam, who was the Cardinals' gener- 
al manager at that time and now holds 
the same position at Cincinnati. ‘ ‘ Branch 
Rickey taught me one thing: you must 
have balance on your ball club. We 
didn't have balance because we did not 
have a cleanup hitter. Ccpcda was a 
cleanup hitter. Wc offered the Giants a 
choice of three players for Cepeda at 
various times. Then when the Giants 
came to St. Louis in May. Chub Feeney 
and I sat around at the ball park and 
worked out the deal. Cepeda for Ray 
Sadccki. But wc were not going to an- 
nounce it until after the game the next 
day." That next afternoon Cepeda, play- 
ing first base because McCovey was in- 
jured. completed a big series against the 
Cardinals. “1 had about six RBIs. I 
think,” Cepeda said. "My knee was 
coming along, and for a change things 
were going so well. I remember walk- 
ing down the runway with Marichal 
and he had his arm around my shoulder. 
Juan told me, ’They won't trade you 
now.' Then in the clubhouse Herman 
came over to me, and I thought he was 
going to say, ‘Nice going, Orlando.' But 
he told me I was traded. Herman is not 
my friend, I mean it. A trade is part of 
the game, but Herman did not trade me. 
He kicked me out." 

When Cepeda was traded to the Car- 
dinals. Schoendicnst immediately told 
him, “You are going to play first base 
and you are going to bat fourth. That's 
all." And from that day Ccpcda has 
been a happy ballplayer. "It is the great- 
est thing that has ever happened to me,” 
he said. 

Orlando is, indeed, the funnyman on 
the Cardinals. Before the trade, Sadecki 
played Joe the Bartender while McC'ar- 
ver played Crazy Guggenheim— and 
their daily repartee provided some club- 
house comedy. "But it was getting so 
old and worn out," says McCarver, 
“that the guys knew all the lines and 


were laughing at us instead. Then along 
came Cha Cha. That's what we call Or- 
lando because it takes loo long to say 
Orlando all the time." 

In Philadelphia two weeks ago Schoen- 
dienst held a clubhouse meeting to dis- 
cuss that night's opposing pitcher, Chris 
Short, the left-hander who throws a 
screwball that tails away from a right- 
handed batter. "You’ve got to stay with 
Short all night." said Schoendienst, and 
from the back of the clubhouse came 
Ccpeda's hoarse voice. "You mean I got 
to go out with Short after the game?" 
The Cardinals were laughing, and then 
they went out and won the game as Cha 
Cha hit a home run off Short. Another 
time the Cardinals were playing the 
Giants, who had just recalled Bob Schro- 
der to play the infield. "Who knows 
Schroder?" asked Schoendicnst. mean- 
ing did anyone knew if he was a high- 
ball hitter or a low-ball hitter — some- 
thing like that. "Orlando," said Red, 
"do you know Schroder at all?" "Sure I 
know him." said Cepeda. "He's a good 
cat." Again the clubhouse exploded. 
Cha Cha had struck. Actually, the club- 
house in St. Louis is Ccpeda's own room. 
The stereos that blare all day both be- 
long to Orlando, and so do all the Ram- 
sey Lewis and Dave Bailey recordings 
and tapes. The minitelevision is Cepe- 
da’s, too. "You know," he said, "if I 
do all this in San Francisco they would 





Crumpled on the mound, the agony showing 


give me a funny look all the time and 
everyone would think there is some- 
thing wrong with me." 

There is nothing wrong with Cepeda. 
He exercises his knee every day for 45 
minutes, alternately taking massages 
from Trainer Bob Bauman and lifting 
weights. And he is hitting better than 
he ever has. 

"I have the ability to hit. and I always 
have confidence that 1 can hit. I am not 
a scientific hitter. It don’t matter how 
you stand. You remember Bob Speakc. 
He used to be with the Giants. He had 
the best swing I've ever seen, but he al- 
ways hit .200 or something. I don't know 
how to hit. It's just what you do when 
the ball is right here right over the 
plate. I follow the pitcher's arm and wait 
for the ball and keep my head down 
like all those golfers." Ccpcda flies his 
right elbow during his swing, which 
most likely explains why he sprays the 
ball to all fields with considerable pow- 
er. A golfer who flies his elbow can never 
hit the ball straight. 

Every lime he gets ready to bat. Ce- 
peda is told to "stay easy" and "relax" 
by Schoendienst and to "concentrate" 
by Cardinal Coach Dick Sisler. "Then I 
tell myself I'm gonna hit this cat," he 
says, "and boom, boom, boom.” 

As long as Cha Cha Ccpcda keeps go- 
ing boom. boom, boom, the Cardinals 
are going to be hard to beat. end 



his face. Boh Gibson gropes for his broken leg. 
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PART 2: QUARTERBACK ON THE RUN 
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A PRO 
ROOKIE S UPS 
AND DOWNS 


On a roller-coaster ride of peaks and plunges, a 
Georgia boy and the Minnesota Vikings blunder 
together through their first year in the NFL 

by FRAN TARKENTON with JACK OLSEN 



The very first game in the Minnesota Vikings' history was 
an exhibition in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. against the Dallas 
Cowboys, and I didn’t play much. George Shaw started 
at quarterback and I sat on the bench, where a green kid 
from the University of Georgia belonged, although I didn't 
believe it at the time. I thought the green kid from Georgia 
was good enough to start for the Minnesota Vikings or 
any other professional football team, which shows you how 
much I knew. 

By the start of the fourth quarter of that first exhibition 
game we hadn’t scored a touchdown, and Coach Norm 
Van Brocklin told me to take over. I ran out there, full 
of vim and vitality, and bang! we scored on a pass. Boy, 
this was easy! All these years the quarterbacks of the Na- 
tional Football League had been spreading their propagan- 
da about how tough it was in the NFL, and now I knew it 
wasn't any tougher than calling a sandlot game on the corner 
of Broad and Lumpkin streets in my home town of Ath- 
ens, Ga. We lost the game, but 1 was elated. I was on a 
peak. I’d always hoped that I'd be able to make it in 
the pros, and now I knew there would be no problem. 

To my amazement. Van Brocklin started George Shaw 
in the next game, against the Baltimore Colts at Baltimore. 

I was under the impression that I had arrived the week 
before, and here I was still being treated like a rookie. Even 
Stubby Eason, the equipment manager, didn’t understand 
that I was now an established player. Before the game he 
came up to me and said, “Rookie, you better take that sin- 
gle face bar off your helmet and put on a double like all 
the rest of the quarterbacks." 

"No,’’ I said, “one bar is plenty for me. I wouldn’t 
be able to see out of a double." I’d played four years of 
college ball at Georgia with a single face bar. and I didn't 
need an equipment manager changing my whole way of life 
at this stage of the game. 

Our attack didn't do much in the first quarter against 
Baltimore, and just after the start of the second quarter 
Van Brocklin hollered, "O.K., Peach, get in there!” I ran 
out on the field ready to pick the Colts apart like a chicken. 
It didn't matter to me that I had collected bubble-gum 
pictures of some of these very same Baltimore defensive 
players, that they were recogniz.ed stars, that the Colts were 
the big noise in pro football. I was no amateur myself. 

I figured I'd show everybody right off that I wasn’t afraid 
to get into the action, so in the huddle I said, “Open four 
right, screen right to four," which meant a screen pass to 
Mel Triplett, the tough runner we got in a trade from the 
New York Giants. I took the snap from center, dropped 
back five steps into the pocket and set up, faked to one 
receiver and then lofted the ball out to Triplett in the right 
fiat. The pass looked like perfection itself; 1 was standing 
there admiring its trajectory', its spiral, its pinpoint ac- 
curacy, when the lights went out. Billy Ray Smith, the 
Baltimore tackle, had creased me right across the bridge of 

continued 
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the nose, right where the double bar would have been. I 
was almost completely out. They had to haul me off the 
field, and they poured me onto the bench the way you’d 
pour a can of heavy oil, and they put cold towels across 
my face. 1 was lying there still wondering what country 
I was in when Van Brocklin came over and said in that 
inimitable style of his: "Welcome to the National Football 
League, kid!” 

By half time I'd recovered my wits enough to ask Stubby 
Eason to put a double bar on my helmet, but I didn't play 
anymore that day, and I didn't complain about it, either. 
I stayed on the bench in the next game, too, nursing my 
sore face and studying the action, trying to figure out how 
those pro quarterbacks kept from getting cotton-ginned 
out there. 

One thought never entered my mind, believe it or not, 
and that is that I didn't have the stuff for the NFL. May- 
be this just showed that 1 didn’t understand the situation. 
Here I was, fresh out of college, young and ignorant, and 
my total pro career consisted of getting lucky on one pass 
play in the first exhibition game, getting in for one whole 
play in the second exhibition game and sitting out the 
third. And yet I never questioned myself or my potential. 
It is just not part of my philosophy to question myself 
or to think negatively. I always try to leave that sort of 
thinking to others. 

And don't think there weren't plenty of pro experts who 
thought negatively about me. The mere fact that I wasn't 
drafted till the third round tells you something, doesn't 
it? That really hurt my pride. That told me there were 
guys around who weren't the least bit impressed by my rec- 
ord at Georgia, where I was an AP All-America in my sen- 
ior year. I figured f knew my job, and my job was T-forma- 
tion quarterback, and the pros should be hot after me. 
When the first two rounds went by and 1 was still standing 
there with an empty dance card, 1 had to reassess my think- 
ing. I knew what was bothering the pro scouts, but I also 
knew that they were wrong. 


T he scouts were doubtful about my size and my ability 
to throw the long ball, which goes to show that even the 
experts have some funny ideas about professional football 
skills. Not that I have one of the superstrong arms in the 
NFL; I don't. But you don't need a superarm, and a lot 
of the pro scouts still don't realize that. The fact is that the 
home run is the easiest to throw, from the standpoint of 
pure muscle. It takes more strain to throw a 20-yard pass 
down the sidelines lhan il does a Jong baJJ. You have to 
throw the short ball hard, on a line, whereas the long ball 
is kind of looped into the air. 

And still the pro scouts go out and beat the bushes for 
big, strong quarterbacks, guys with superarms. Some of them 
are in the league now. Players like Rudy Bukich, Roman 
Gabriel and Zeke Bratkowski can throw the ball 60 yards 
on a line and 70, 80 yards with an arch. I've never had this 
kind of strength, and neither have most other NKL quar- 
terbacks. Bart Starr doesn't have a superarm; he’s just a 
great passer. But the big muscle excites the scouts, just the 


same as a man who can run the 100 in 9.5 gets them all 
het up. thrills them to death. They're out there looking for 
the long bomber and it's the most overestimated talent in 
quarterbacking. 

Well, I sulked and brooded and questioned the intel- 
ligence of the pro football establishment after it took three 
rounds for me to be drafted. The Vikings were offering me 
a SI 6,000 package, which was just about the going rate 
in those Neanderthal days before Joe Namath and Donny 
Anderson and all those other nouveau riche kids went 
on the block, and the Boston Patriots offered S5.000 more. 
For me there was no choice. I pride myself on trying to be 
businesslike, but there was no doubt that the American 
Football League was the inferior league, and I wanted to 
show everybody that I could make it with the big guys. 
I didn't figure it would prove anything if 1 went to the 
AFL; the new league had been going for a year and it was 
still a humpty-dumpty operation. So I accepted the Min- 
nesota offer and took a plane to Minneapolis for a talk with 
Van Brocklin. 

The club had never played a game, but they had their 
quarterback situation all figured out. They had wanted a 
veteran, and they had had a choice of Bill Wade of the 
Los Angeles Rams, Y. A. Tittle of the San Francisco 49crs 
or George Shaw of the New York Giants. Shaw was then 
27 years old and had been alternate quarterback to Charlie 
Concrly during those years when New York was mowing 
everybody down. The Vikings figured George could be a 
great quarterback on his own if he could ever get out 
from under the shadow of Conerly, so they grabbed him. 
"There won’t be a lot of pressure on you," Van Brocklin 
told me in that first meeting, "because there's no doubt 
about who our starting quarterback is. George is a sea- 
soned professional, he's got all the tools, and we'll play 
him and bring you along nice and slowly, let you learn 
your trade." 

I didn't like that; I didn't like that one bit. Maybe 
Van Brocklin thought it was in my best interest to be 
brought along slowly, but I figured I could play in the 
pros even as a rookie. And that's the attitude 1 took to 
camp with me. 

But after a week of training camp the thought flickered 
through my mind that maybe I was in a little deeper water 
than I had expected. I didn't ever think that I wouldn't 
make it, not for one second, not then or any other time, 
but I did begin to realize that these weren't a bunch of 
bloomer girls I was playing with, either. We'd had a good 
draft that year, an excellent draft handled by Joe Thomas 
and Berf Rose, and guys like Ed Sharockman. Tommy 
Mason and Rip Hawkins had come into camp. And we 
had some great old pros that year. We had Hugh Mc- 
Flhenny from the 49crs. Until Gale Sayers came along. 1 
would say that Hugh McElhenny was the greatest halfback 
in the history of the game, and 1 still would not rate 
Sayers over him. And we had Mcl Triplett from New York, 
with that stutter change-of-pace running style, and Don 
Joyce, the great defensive end from the Colts, and Bill 
Bishop, the fine tackle from the Bears, and Bob Schnelker, 
the big graceful end from the Giants — all of them 10-year 
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veterans. When you worked out with players like that who 
had seen it all, you realized how far you were from Broad 
and Lumpkin streets. 

One day early in the training season Van Brocklin was 
watching me throw passes along the sidelines. I was lobbing 
them 50 yards, high and fat and soft. I prided myself on 
the fact that a 12-ycar-old kid could catch my long passes. 
"Hey, Peach, come over here!" Van Brocklin ordered. I 
walked over expecting a compliment on my featherlike 
parabolic passes, but instead he announced loudly that if 
I kept on passing like that I would be run right out of the 
league. "You've got to zip the ball!” he said. He ordered 
me to lift a five-pound dumbbell 25 times a day and work 
on throwing the ball in a flatter arc. "Maybe you’re not 
used to the shape of the pro football yet,” he said. “Here!" 
He handed me a pro ball, fatter in the middle than the col- 
lege model, and told me to carry it at all times till 1 got 
used to the feel of it. That made me feel like the dumbest 
kid in kindergarten, carrying a football with me wherever 
I went, learning its size. It was a badge of ignorance. See 
the football. See how it's shaped. See how the laces run 
down the middle of the football. Now throw the football. 
See how it wobbles. 

Those preparations for our first regular season in the 
NFL gave me a succession of elations and depressions in 
almost perfect rhythm. If you made a chart of my emotions 
in spring training, it would look like the Himalayas. I came 
in brimming with confidence, and then I discovered I didn't 
even know how to throw a pro-type pass, and I felt down 
in the dumps, and then my team went out and beat George 
Shaw's team 35-7 in an intrasquad game and I was ready to 
join the All-Pro squad, and then Billy Ray Smith knocked 
me on my tail in the second exhibition game and I was 
down in the dumps again. But it’s not my nature to stay 
down, and certainly not to give up. I sat on the bench and 
learned a lot during the third exhibition game, and by the 
time the fourth game came along, against the Chicago 
Bears at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, I had built my confidence 
back up to the top. The Bears had a lot of those bubblc- 
gum-card guys, too, but I wasn't going to go out there 
and faint just because the other team had some historic 
personages. 

George Shaw started the game at quarterback, but I 
took over in the second quarter. The Bears had a murder- 
ous defense in those years — they still do — and my previous 
15 minutes or so of exhibition-game experience had not 
prepared me for the Bears' blitzing defense. On one of 
the first plays I called, they threw an all-out blitz at us, and 
this enabled Doug Atkins, 6'8” and 255 pounds, to get 
through the line untouched. Normally he would have been 
picked up by our tackle, but the tackle had to block the 
first threat, a blitzing linebacker, and that left this diesel 
truck of a man headed for the pass pocket at about 90 
miles an hour. There's nobody there to block him except 
195-pound Tommy Mason, himself a rookie, and Tommy 
goes low to cut Atkins down at the shoe tops, and At- 
kins hurdles right over Tommy! Tommy never touches 
him! And all I can see from where I’m standing is this 
huge shape winging through the air at me. blotting out the 


sun, and then crunch! It sounded like a big old farm 
horse falling on a duck. 

The Bears' corner linebacker, Larry Morris, is from 
Georgia Tech, the hated rival of my own University of 
Georgia Bulldogs, and all afternoon he would bust in on 
me, holler, "Hi, Bulldog!" and slam me down. To this day, 
1 flinch when somebody says, “Hi, Bulldog!" And Bill 
George and Joe Fortunato, the Bears’ other linebackers, 
were knocking me around all afternoon. When it wasn't 
Fortunato, it was Morris, and when it wasn't Morris, it 
was Bill George, and when it wasn't Bill George, it was 
somebody else. And I didn't have the slightest idea what 
to do about it! 


T he Bears have always had a perplexing defensive style, 
with about eight different defensive formations. They're 
confusing right now to a veteran NFL quarterback. They 
give you a frightful learning problem. Let’s say you have five 
bread-and-butter running plays. O.K., when you play the 
Bears you have to learn how to run each of these plays 
against eight different defenses. That’s 40 plays. But a pro 
football team will usually go into a game with about 30 
plays on its ready list, and if you want to execute perfectly 
against the Bears you've got to know 240 routines, and 
that's just about 200 too many. The basic defensive philoso- 
phy of the Bears is to confuse, and this is the direct opposite 
of a team like Green Bay, whose philosophy is to let you 
know exactly how they're going to play and then outcxccute 
you all the way. Of course, the complexity of the Bears' 
defense makes them vulnerable at a few points, too, but I 
wasn't experienced enough to know what these vulnerabili- 
ties were. The Bears give up a lot of home runs, but they 
did not against rookie Fran Tarkenton on that black day 
in 1961. I was demoralized, panicky and totally unsure of 
how to handle this team of blitzing dervishes. I'd come up 
to the line to call signals and I’d see the three linebackers 
cheating toward the line, all of them down in the 
stance that spells blitz. So I’d start to check off to another 
play, one that would work against the blitz, and the instant 
I’d start the audible the Bears would go into another forma- 
tion, and then I’d check back and they'd change to a blitz- 
ing formation. 

Later on I learned that they were spotting the audibles by 
the expression on my face and the sound of my voice. And 
also by dead giveaways such as this one: I checked off to a 
play that would send the tight end out for a short pass, and 
I turned my head toward him as I called it so he'd be sure 
not to miss the call! Wasn't that brilliant? By the time that 
poor tight end got out there to take the pass, the four 
defensive backs, two assistant coaches and the lady who 
runs the Coke stand had him surrounded. 

That game against the Bears marked the only time in 
my life that I was ever sort of hoping that the coach would 
take me out. But Van Brocklin wouldn't do it. Evidently 
he wanted to see how I would react under fire. Well, I 
reacted poorly. I simply didn't know enough about pro 
quarterbacking, especially against acute defense like Chica- 
go's. It was a massacre. I was stepped on, tackled around 

continued 
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the head, cut on the face, clotheslined and elbowed till I 
was just one continuous bruise. From the knee down, my 
right leg was swollen to twice its size, and I still have a knot 
on it that stands out nearly an inch. 

Worst of all, the Bears had beaten me mentally. I was 
completely down. 1 came away wondering if there was the 
slightest possibility that 1 could ever amount to anything in 
the National Football League, if I really had a chance at 
all. I looked around me at the fellows on our own ball club 
and I felt awful at not measuring up, and I began to think 
that maybe pro football players were just a different animal 
from me. I don’t know why I didn't think of quitting right 
then and there, but I honestly didn’t. Maybe I just couldn’t 
believe that things could stay this black. 

And then came the last game of the exhibition season 
against Los Angeles, and the whole erratic pattern of my 
rookie year continued: my graph went from Death Valley 
to the top of Mount Whitney in a single game. I didn’t 
even get into the game till the third quarter, when we were 
losing by three touchdowns, but once I got in there every- 
thing just went bam! bam! bam! right down the field, every 
play a jewel. We scored two touchdowns and came within a 
few yards of winning the game, and I was saying to myself, 
‘‘See, boy? It’s not so hard after all! You can do it! You 
belong here!" 

There was one play when we cut McElhenny loose and 
he ran for about 50 yards and came back to the huddle with 
his tongue hanging out like a chow dog in Bessemer, Ala. 
“Kid,” he said in the huddle, “don’t call my play this time. 
I’m tired!" Well, what was I going to do about that? Here’s 
a guy who has always been a legend to me, a face on a 
bubble-gum card, and right in front of all the other players 
he tells me not to call his number. Do you let him have his 
way, or do you run him again? I ran him again, and he 
made another nice gain, and he looked daggers at me. But 
later on we laughed about it, and I found out that he had 
gone to Van Brocklin and told him the whole story and 
said, “When that kid called my play the second time I 
knew we had a quarterback!" 

After that game Van Brocklin took me aside and told 
me I had won the starting job against the Bears in the first 
regular-season game the Minnesota Vikings would ever 
play. I was going to be the charter quarterback. I was 
shocked, and I was thrilled to death. That night my wife 
Elaine and I went over to the Van Brocklin house and had 
dinner with him and Gloria, and I was up on cloud 64, 
listening to one of the greatest quarterbacks in pro history 
talk to me as though I were a peer, one great quarterback to 
another. “Look at this house, Peach," Van Brocklin said, 
and he showed Elaine and me through the rooms and 
around the grounds of his beautiful home in the suburbs 
of Minneapolis. “Pro football has done all this for me. 
We’ve got this nice home, we’ve got two cars in the garage, 
and if you work hard you can have the same.” 

We rolled some films of the Bears' games and talked over 
some strategy, and around midnight Elaine and I went 
home. I had plenty to think about: preparing to take the 
newest franchise in pro football into battle against one of 
the oldest, getting ready to play against the team that had 


maimed me just two weeks before. But in the glow of be- 
ing accepted as a starting quarterback in the National 
Football League I slept the sleep of a baby. A few days 
later, on Friday before the game, Van Brocklin took me 
aside and said, “Francis, I'm not gonna start you Sunday. 
I feel I owe it to George Shaw to give him a crack at it. 
He didn’t have a good exhibition season, but that isn’t what 
counts. We haven’t lost any regular-season games with 
him, and I’ve got to let him play till we do.” 

At first 1 was really hurt, really flabbergasted. I felt that 
I had competed with George for the first-string quarter- 
back job and I had won the decision. But later I got to 
thinking how George was a six-year NFL veteran and how 
the Vikings had given away their first-draft choice to get 
him and how he deserved a chance to show what he could 
do when the games counted. I realized all that, but it didn't 
keep me from severe internal bleeding, mostly around the 
pride area. 


I never studied so hard for anything in my life as I did 
for that Bear game. I knew I wasn’t starting, but I also 
knew I had every chance of getting into the game, and I 
wanted to atone for that awful performance against the 
Bears in the exhibition season. In that game I hadn’t known 
what to expect, but for the regular-season opener I learned 
the Bear defenses thoroughly, how to recognize them in- 
stantly and, most important, how to attack each defense. 
And Van Brocklin came up with a brilliant game plan. His 
idea was to have a few plays to run against each defense, 
based on the inherent weakness in each defense. Then, after 
we had beaten each of their radical defensive setups, they 
would stop being so cute and settle down to a pretty hon- 
est defense, at which time we would also settle into a pretty 
honest offense. In other words, we would be just as cute as 
they were, and when they stopped being cute, we'd stop 
being cute. Of course, the whole plan was based on our 
quarterback’s being able to read the Chicago defense in the 
first place. 

Well, George Shaw started, and we kicked a field goal 
and missed one. On the third series of downs Van Brocklin 
sent me in. I hadn’t called two plays before I realized the 
value of study, of poring over scouting reports and squint- 
ing at movies and working up probability charts till your 
eyeballs ached. Two weeks before, in the exhibition game, I 
would look at the Bears’ defensive alignment and it would 
be as incomprehensible to me as Sanskrit. But now, after 
studying the Bears night and day for a week, I would charge 
up to the line of scrimmage and recognize what they were 
up to. Well, not every time. no. There's not a quarterback 
in the league, even today, who can read the Bears any too 
clearly. But I did sniff out their defenses well enough so 
that they soon found it unprofitable to use most of their 
trickier stuff, and, just as Van Brocklin had predicted, they 
settled into an honest defense. But by then it was too late. 
It was just one of those days when I couldn't miss. I thought 
1 was Sammy Baugh out there! Everything fell into place, 
all the lessons of the past two months. The stats showed 
17 completions in 23 attempts for 250 yards. I completed 
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four touchdown passes, I ran for another touchdown and 
we beat the Rears 37-13. We were tied for first place in the 
National Football League, and I had the game ball from 
my professional debut. 

Well, that was a taste of honey for me and the new ball 
dub. We developed a false sense of well-being. Or I did, 
anyway. I figured we'd never lose a football game for the 
rest of our lives, least of all to those rinky-dink Dallas 
Cowboys that we were playing in our second game. They 
were only a year older than we were, and we had just beat- 
en the Bears. So we went to Dallas all full of confidence — 
and lost 21-7. Our team played pretty well. We were on 
their half-foot line almost at the end of the game when we 
fumbled. But 1, personally, played lousy. Maybe 1 had read 
too many of my press clippings, or maybe I had exhausted 
myself mentally getting ready for the Chicago game. 
That's what I told myself. 

But the real truth was that one thing had caught up 
with me: I was a rookie, that’s all, and I just plain didn’t 
know enough. There was nothing complicated about it. 
When I look back now and realize how little I knew in 
that first year in the pros, it scares me to death! It’s a won- 
der I wasn’t killed. It’s a wonder we beat anybody. But 
we did. In our ninth game of the season we played Balti- 
more in Minneapolis and beat them 28-20. And that was 
the great Baltimore team, the championship team, with 
Johnny Unitas, Ordcll Braase, Gino Marchctti, Lenny 
Moore. Raymond Berry, the whole cast of thousands, and 
all of them in their prime. And then in the 12th game 
we beat the Rams 42-21 for a grand total of three vic- 
tories out of 14 games, which is three more than the Cow- 
boys had won in their maiden season the year before. So 
all in all it wasn’t a bad start. 

Of course, to be perfectly honest, those victories were 
just little islands of satisfaction in a wide sea of frustration. 
After beating Chicago in the opener we lost seven straight, 
and it got pretty nerve-racking around the locker room. 
I’d come home at night so upset that I couldn't talk. I knew 
I could play better, perform better, and yet I wasn't. I just 
didn’t look at myself as a rookie quarterback. After all, I 
had been a quarterback one place or another for about 10 
years, and I figured I should be able to perform like Otto 
Graham. 

It makes me laugh nowadays when I look back on my 
ignorance. I’d do things like never taking my eyes off my 
primary receiver. Can you imagine anything so naive? I’d 
make up my mind I was going to throw to so-and-so and 
I’d look at nobody else, and by the time I'd release the ball 
he'd be surrounded. The free safety would always be on 
him, and sometimes a linebacker or two along with the 
corner back. So I had to learn (it all seems so elementary 
now) that the defensive secondary watches the quarter- 
back's eyes, and before you have any chance whatsoever 
to complete a deep pass you’ve got to “look” the free safety 
off, stare at some other point on the field to attract him 
there, and not throw the ball till your receiver is in noth- 
ing worse than a one-on-one situation. I could write a book 
on the mistakes I made, and it would run to about 600 
pages, and it would never repeat the same mistake twice. 


Like the way I used to drop back one way when I was go- 
ing to throw a short, flare pass, and drop back an entirely 
different way on a deep pass. I might just as well have gone 
into the pocket shouting, “Deep pass! Deep pass!” It was 
that obvious. I had to learn to make my moves in exactly 
the same way under all conditions, just as a baseball pitcher 
must use the same motion whatever he’s throwing. I’m not 
saying I’ve perfected my moves yet. You’re always learning 
in the pros. But in that first year everybody could tell what 
I was up to. I was being read by more people than Mar- 
garet Mitchell. 

And sometimes I thought I would never learn how to 
conceal my audibles and how to sound exactly the same 
at the line of scrimmage no matter what type of glay I was 
calling. Those old pros like Joe Schmidt of the Detroit 
Lions would know what I was going to do before I did it. 
I think the low point of my intellectual career came in a 
game against the Lions, with Schmidt, the middle line- 
backer, calling defensive signals against us. All during the 
game he was shifting the defenses around to match my 
calls, and finally there was one play where I checked off 
three times and Schmidt changed the defense three times 
and I got so frustrated I just called for time. I felt better 
later when I learned that Don Meredith of the Cowboys 
had been caught in a similar predicament against the New 
York Giants and, instead of calling for time, he just threw 
his hands in the air and hollered, “Aw — !” 

Through all of those agonies I still kept thinking of my- 
self as a fortunate fellow. In the whole history of the pros 
there have been only three or four quarterbacks who broke 
into the starting lineups in their first year and stuck. Frank 
Ryan, the Cleveland Browns’ quarterback, has said that I 
was lucky to get to play right away, and I agree with him. 
On the other hand, a young quarterback can be broken by 
the pressure if he doesn't keep a tight emotional hold on 
himself. I can think of one NFL quarterback who came 
into the league as a starter, and it ruined him. He had ev- 
erything, too, and yet he never had a really good year. The 
strain got him; he lost his confidence. There have been others 
who broke down in that rookie year under the pressures and 
the thrusts of playing and losing, playing and losing, week 
after bloody week. Me. I didn't have enough sense to break 
down. I figured it was an advantage, in the long run, to 
play on a new-franchisc team. We didn't have the per- 
sonnel. We didn’t have the experience. Very few of my 
teammates had top ability, and neither did I. But we had 
the advantage of going through every tough situation to- 
gether. Nobody got any false idea that it was easy. When it 
came to the bedrock of pro football, suffering and hurting, 
making mistakes, taking licks, getting knocked down and 
jumping up so you could get knocked down again, we 
Minnesota Vikings led the league. 


NEXT WEEK 

Tarkenton learns the pro quarterback's trade and becomes 
a winner, but eventually writes a letter to Coach Norm Van 
Brocklin saying, “It is impossible for me to return. . . 
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The Time to Go 
to Cooperstown 



For a ballplayer, Cooperstown is a state of mind, an Elysian Field 
in which he would love to romp at some distant point in time when his 
spikes are worn out, his glove cracked and dried, his bat checked and 
splintered. But for a boy — including those who have girth now instead 
of muscle, and bald pates where thick hair once grew — it is a real 
thing of brick and wood, filled with plaques and statues and mementos 
by the dozen to bring back the glories of seasons past. The baseball 
museum at Cooperstown, N. Y. is a delight any season of the year, 
but the best time of all is Hall of Fame Day late in July, when the 
newest members are officially inducted in a happy splash of ceremony. 

Photographs by James Drake 
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Cooperstown continued 


Casey and Ted 
and Old 
Abner Doubleday 


Red Ruffing and Lloyd Waner will stand 
in a pleasant, tree-filled park in Coo- 
perstown, N.Y. this Monday and. along 
with the late Branch Rickey, be admitted 
to baseball's Hall of Fame. Watching the 
ceremony, especially if you arc willing to 
give or take a few innings and accept a 
few myths, you may come to the con- 
clusion that Abner Doubleday did in- 
deed invent the game there in 1839, Coo- 
perstown does that to you. 

During the course of a baseball sea- 
son there are a few special times when 
the traditions supporting this peculiarly 
American game become so strong that 
those in attendance are momentarily si- 
lenced by the surge of nostalgia and 
anticipation. The first day of spring train- 
ing, when a team — any team — comes out 
of a battered old clubhouse and jogs 
around the outfield, is such a time. So is 
Opening Day; and the moment when 
the public-address system announces the 
starting lineups for the All-Star Game; 
and the silent interval when the two op- 
posing pitchers begin warming up for 
the first game of the World Scries. To 
many who love baseball. Hall of Fame 
Day is the supreme moment of all. 

It has been said of Cooperstown that 
you cannot walk out a door without run- 
ning head on into a museum— which 
is fundamentally true. There arc six of 
them in town— baseball’s, the Farmers 
Museum, the Indian Museum, the 
Woodland Museum, the Carriage and 
Harness Museum and the Fenimore 
House — which is pretty good for a vil- 
lage of 2,500. But the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and Museum is the best 
known, and on Hall of Fame Day, when 
someone is inducted into it and a major 
league exhibition game is played, the 
town suddenly swells to 10,000. 

In July 1966 Cooperstown had two re- 
markable men enter the village to be in- 
ducted, Ted Williams and Casey Stengel. 
Williams sat in a nearby motel room for 
two nights writing his acceptance speech, 
and when he gave it he thrilled and sur- 
prised the crowd. "I feel humility and 
pride at the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me," he said. Stengel, of course, 
got to Cooperstown a few days early 
and walked its streets leaning on his cane 
and shaking every hand in sight. On 
the morning of his induction he started 
down to the lobby of the Otcsaga Hotel, 
and as the elevator stopped at every 


floor he found himself squeezed back 
into one of the far corners. As people 
boarded at each floor his voice came 
from the back, “Yes, yes. yes, come right 
in please. I'm fine and. thank you, 1 plan 
to have a pleasant day. Stayed up and 
wrote a little speech to give to the great 
fans who have come to sec me. Williams 
and me.” Between the second floor and 
the lobby the squeeze was a little too 
much for Casey. “This elevator, "he said, 
“is about the size of the first ball park 
the Angels played in when they invented 
them in Los Angeles." Later that morn- 
ing when Stengel got up to speak he 
folded his prepared statement and spoke 
as himself: "I chased the balls that Babe 
Ruth hit . . . And when I was managing 
in the minor leagues against Joe McCar- 
thy’s teams my players used to say that 
his teams were lucky and I said. ‘Yeah, 
and they’ll be lucky until 1999 if we keep 
playing them ... I want to thank every- 
body for my first managerial experience 
at Worcester, which was last in the East- 
ern League, and where I met that fine 
fellow, George Weiss, who ran the New 
Haven club and who would find out 
whenever I was discharged and would 
reemploy me.” 

The game that accompanies the induc- 
tion ceremonies draws the kids, and they 
drag their fathers. In 1939 each major 
league team sent two players to Coopers- 
town. Honus Wagner and Eddie Col- 
lins chose up sides, and men from rival 
leagues played together. Since then each 
league has sent a team. (This year the 
Cincinnati Reds will play the World 
Champion Baltimore Orioles. ) Although 
the bulk of the crowd comes from neigh- 
boring areas in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England, ticket requests are re- 
ceived from California, Puerto Rico and 
even South Dakota. The tickets never 
last long; within a few weeks after going 
on sale in the winter, they are all gone. 

Just a few seasons back Charlie Finley, 
the owner of the Kansas City A’s, decid- 
ed that the Hall of Fame should be 
moved to some more convenient site 
(Oakland, maybe?), and nobody in base- 
ball even bothered to argue with him. 
Baseball knows instinctively that its 
showcase must remain in small, out-of- 
the-way Cooperstown. As Ruffing and 
Waner will find out this week, when you 
get there it is well worth the effort. 

— William Leggett 
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For the Iasi two years U.S. followers of the bullfight have been confronted by a 
galaxy of confusing and sometimes conflicting appraisals. Now comes John 
McCormick to evaluate both toreros and loros and to put the whole scene 
into focus. With publication of his excellent book, 'The Complete Aficionado' 
[World, $7.50), McCormick, a professor of comparative literature at Rutgers 
University, has emerged as America's most authoritative critic of the corrida. 
McCormick not only is a longtime aficionado; he spent a year training to be a 
torero and, as an 'aficionado practico,' killed four bulls in Mexican rings (he 
cut one ear). Recently he attended the Feria de San Isidro and other corridas for 
Sports Illustrated. His report and glossary of taurine terms ( page 36) follow. 


by JOHN McCORMICK 

TEN TOREROS IN 
NEED OF A BULL 


S ome aficionados say that the Feria 
de San Isidro, held in Madrid each 
May, lacks the delights of ferias in pro- 
vincial Spain. For them the big city is 
impersonal, and the fair itself too pro- 
fessional and too long, producing a kind 
of taurine indigestion. If your idea of the 
real thing involves staying up all night, 
getting stumbling drunk at noon and 
being too hung over by early evening to 
distinguish the picador from his horse, 
then San Isidro is not for you. But if you 
want to see 17 corridas in 16 days, bulls 
from the best ranches in Spain and, on 
the whole, the best toreros active, let 
the drunks fall where they may, San 
Isidro is your feria. Coming so early in 
the season, San Isidro summarizes the 
preceding season and provides a forecast 
of things to come between June and 
October. For the established torero in 
midcareer, it means a just recognition. 
For the man on the way up or on the 
way down, it is the difference between 
five minor corridas for the year and 
hunger, and 30 or more major corridas 
and affluence. For the crop of newly 
fledged matadors, San Isidro is essential 
to a career; it is both a grueling test and 
a welcome challenge. Everyone is there. 



STANDING SQUARELY BEFORE THE BULL. PACO C AMINO — TODAY'S MOST EXCITING TORERO -PER FORMS A QUITE OF CHICUELINAS 
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THE BEST WHEN HE WANTS TO BE, ANTONIO ORDONEZ EXECUTES AN AYUOADO POR ALTO 


Las Ventas— the big plaza in Madrid— 
is the capital of the bull world, and San 
Isidro is the Christmas and the Fourth 
of July of the taurine calendar. 

This spring the management of Vcntas 
gave us, among established toreros, Paco 
Camino. Diego Puerta, Curro Romero, 
Santiago Martin (El Viti ) and, inevita- 
bly, Manuel Benitez (El Cordobes). An 
older group of the established — Julio 
Aparicio, Miguel Baez (Litri) and An- 
tonio Chencl (Antonete) — made up a 
subgroup of men who have been in the 
profession for 20 or more years. On all 
occasions the three men worked identi- 
cally, as old pros who knows bulls inside 
out and all the tricks, but also as men 
who are coasting on their reputations, 
reluctant to risk their years and fortunes 
on difficult animals. 


The largest single group at San Isidro 
was made up of toreros moving up or 
down, that familiar band of middling 
performers who for lack of the highest 
talent, or for one too many gorings, or 
because they arc athletes rather than 
artists, command middling fees, do no 
more than a workmanlike job and are 
content to play second to the stars of 
the day: Andres Hernando, Manolo 
Amador, Curro Giron, Efrain Giron, 
Victoriano Valencia, Joaquin Bernado, 
Andres V&squez, and Agapito Garcia 
(Serranito). Finally there was the green 
crop, men who have had the alternativa 
two or three years at most or men who 
were confirming their alternativa in Ma- 
drid at San Isidro. Manuel Cano (El 
Pirco) fleshed out my suspicions of two 
years ago that he is an unintelligent imi- 


tator of his fellow Cordoban, El Cordo- 
bas. Jos6 Fuentes, though cold and un- 
certain with the sword, is a potentially 
great torero, classical, slow and graceful. 
Fully as impressive was Jos6 Manuel 
Inchausti (Tinin), a Basque of great style 
and insight, brave and exciting, who 
works in the classical style. Among the 
youngest, Sebastian Palomo (Linares), 
the newest sensation, was missing from 
the announced cartel with a serious gor- 
ing received early in the season at Cas- 
tellon de la Plana. The others of his gen- 
eration (average age: 21 plus), Francisco 
Rivera (Paquirri), Pedro Bcnjumca and 
Agapito Sanchez (Bcjarano), demon- 
strated to a boy that they are not ready 
for loros, or even what pass as loros', 
neither, incidentally, is Linares. They 
have all been pushed into taking the al- 
ternativa before they are ready. Ben- 
jumea, in particular, is real carne de toms 
(bull meat); he was tossed at least once 
by each animal he faced. No matter 
what Hemingway said, a tossing or a 
goring is a sign of inexperience, stupidi- 
ty, carelessness or bad luck rather than 
a thing of glamour and glory. 

Conspicuous by their absence from 
the list were Antonio Ordonez, the finest 
torero alive when he wants to be; Jaime 
Ostos; and Juan Garcia (Mondeiio). 
Disagreement about fees, according to 
rumor, was the reason. Even though one 
had to fly to Malaga to sec Ordonez and 
go out to the small Madrid plaza, Vista 
Alegre, to sec Ostos and Mondeno, the 
carteles at Las Ventas were rich enough 
for most blood. On display was a qualita- 
tive and statistical cross section of Span- 
ish toreo, model 1967. 

TheHbulls were something else again. 
It has to be said loud and clear that, 
while 10 or more toreros of the first rank 
are at work in Spain today, the art of to- 
reo is in danger of withering away for 
lack of the basic animal, the torn of at 
least four full years, having horn, muscle 
and a minimum weight of 1,012 pounds. 
Among the 96 bulls in 16 corridas at 
Las Ventas (one was a novillada), a 
dozen at the most were true toros. 
The rest were fat noviUos, and possibly 
in some cases obese becerros, many of 
which did not have even the weight 
posted in the plaza. Weight is less im- 
eontinued 
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TOREROS continued 


poriant than age. for. among bulls as 
among men, with age comes experience, 
confidence and efficiency in use of the 
defenses. Had Benjumea been facing a 
loro in the I Oth corrida, he would have 
been dead instead of coming away with 
a tossing. A toro goes in to kill, but a 
no villa will thrust once, then run off. 
Among the fine breeds of the past that 
were disappointing this year were the 
Pablo Romeros, Condc dc la Cortes, 
Juan Pedro Domccqs and the Baltasar 
Ivans. The Miuras were Miuras, a great 
breed gone downhill; huge and ugly, in 
a beautiful way, and all difficult. The 
best string we saw were the Benitez Cu- 
beros. although they were too young. 
The Marques de Domecqs and the Os- 
bornes came out well. Except for the 
Miuras and the Benitez Cubcros. few of 
the animals took more than one pic. The 
Regulations require three. 


Hardened by years of disappointment, 
the aficionado goes to San Isidro or to 
any other feria like a Salvation Army 
soldier to the Bowery, expecting little. 
Yet he goes because he has aficidn, which 
can be defined as a wet behind, an um- 
brella rib in the eye and someone else’s 
cigar ash blown in the beard as you 
watch the corrida. San Isidro this year 
had its usual ups and downs. The weath- 
er began Foul, moderated briefly, turned 
foul and again moderated. 

The first day was typical of many to 
follow. The bulls, Conde de la Cortes 
from a oncc-great ranch, were poor. 
Their average posted weight was 1,172 
pounds; fair horns, but the calf faces of 
novillos, with the exception of the third, 
which may have been 4 years old. To- 
reros: Litri, Antoficte and Diego Puer- 
ta. Weather: downpours, occasionally 
slackening, and windy. Neither Litri nor 


Antoficte could or would cope with his 
bulls. Litri seemed to try with his first, 
but his capework was poor, and his 
foena was discreet and unintelligent. 
He seemed to have forgotten all he once 
knew about lidia. He killed messily. His 
second bull, weak from three pics, he 
punished needlessly with the muleta and 
again killed badly. Antonete's work was 
similar. Pucrta saved the day, as he saves 
so many, by sheer guts. He is what the 
Spanish call a valiente, a very brave 
torero. He is almost a great one, but his 
bravery is excessive. Twenty-seven se- 
rious cornadas demonstrate a certain in- 
ability to learn from experience. This 
season, for the first time in his life, he is 
killing badly. He cut one ear from his 
first bull, despite a sword in the neck 
and two descabellos. On his second bull 
he needed two swords and no fewer 
than seven descabe/lo attempts. W'c left 


A GLOSSARY OF SPANISH TERMS USED IN TOREO 


ALTERNATIVA. The ceremony in which the noviliero (appren- 
tice bullfighter) becomes a full matador de loros (eligible to fight 
bulls 4 or more years old). 

AVISO. Time warning sounded by trumpet to indicate that 10 
minutes of the faena have elapsed. 

AYUDADO POR ALTO. Sword and muleta together extended 
waist-high, the torero cites the bull and passes it chest-high by 
rolling the wrists. An elegant punishing pass. 

BANDERILLERO. A member of the cuadrilla. the team that 
assists the matador. The banderillero usually places the handeriilas 
(barbed sticks) in the bull's withers. 

BECERRO. A 2-year-old calf. 

BREGA. (From the verb bregar, to contend.) Preliminary running 
of the bull with the cape as a lure usually by the banderilleros 
— to allow the matador to assess its qualities. 

BRONCO. As in English. A jumping, leaping bull, hard to fix in 
the cape or muleta. 

CARGAR LA SUERTE. A fundamental of classical toreo in 
which the torero steps into, not away from, the bull's charge, 
using his arms and waist to prolong and extend the maneuver. 
CHICUELINA. A decorative cape maneuver. The torero cites 
from the front, then turns into the cape as the bull passes. 

CITE DE FRENTE. Citing the animal from a position forward of 
the muzzle rather than from a position parallel to its body. 
CORNADA. A goring, a horn wound. 

CUADRILLA. The matador's team, consisting of three banderi- 
lleros and two picadors; the mounted lance-bearers. 

DE FIRMA. (From fir mar, to sign.) A signature pass, or pass 
that ends a scries of other passes by fixing the bull in position, 
preparatory to the next maneuver. 

DERECHAZO. A basic muleta pass delivered with the muleta 
and sword in the right hand, the sword extending the muleta 
away from the torero's body. 

DESCABELLO. The act of severing the bull's spinal cord with a 
special sword used only for that purpose. 

EN REDONDO. Execution of a muleta pass in which the torero 
so dominates the animal that it follows the cloth around the 
torero's body in a continuous motion, 


FAENA. All the work with the muleta. including the kill. 
LANCE. Any maneuver with the large cape that causes the bull 
to charge or to pass the torero's body. 

LIDIA. The entire art and craft of maneuvering the lures and 
moving the bull to positions in the plaza best suited to the bull's 
changing conditions. Fighting bulls arc called toros de lidia. 
MANSO. A cowardly bull. 

MEDIA. Short for media-veronica. A lance in which the torero 
cites from the forward position, then gathers the cape in at his 
waist as the animal passes, so fixing it. Elegant and difficult. 
MULETA. The small lure. When opened, about five feet in diame- 
ter. In use it is folded into a half circle and mounted on a palo 
(stick) to extend it away from the torero's body. Scarlet in color. 
NATURAL. A basic muleta pass having more merit than the 
derechazo, for the lure is held in the left hand and the sword in the 
right; thus the sword cannot extend the doth 
NOVILLO. A 3-year-old bull. 

NOV1LLADA A corrida of novillos faced by novilleros. 

PASE. (Pass.) Any maneuver to the bull with the muleta, as op- 
posed to lances with the cape. 

PASE DE PECHO. Chest pass delivered with right or left hand. 
PIC. Picador's lance; also, the action of inserting the lance in the 
bull’s morrillo (the hump of neck muscle). 

P1NCHAZO. A nonkill in which the sword hits bone instead of 
penetrating to the aorta. 

QUITE. Pronounced kee tay. The act of luring the bull away 
from the horse or from a downed comrade. 

REMATE. Maneuver with cape or muleta to end a scries and to 
force the animal away from the body by judicious use of the wrists. 
TEMPLAR. To slow down — or to appear to slow down — the 
bull's charge by efficient use of the lure. 

TOREO. Bullfighting. 

TORO. Bull of four or more years. Also loro bravo, toro de lidia. 
VERONICA. Basic cape maneuver: most difficult, most elegant 
and most important; essential to fixing the unpic-cd bull in the 
cape and establishing domination. 

VUELTA. A trip around the ring demanded by the public as 
a reward for good work. 


our seats, soaking wet, to drink cognac 
at the bar and to quarrel about whether 
Puerta deserved the ear. 

The great day of the feria was to come 
in the 14th corrida on May 26, but be- 
fore that were many occasions, ranging 
from great to outrageous, to warm the 
aficionado through the bull-less winter. 
The always controversial El Cordobes 
appeared three times with bulls of vary- 
ing qualities and with toreros of radical- 
ly different styles from his, making pos- 
sible a fairly objective standard of com- 
parison. Now aged 31 and in his fifth 
year as a full matador, Cordobes is as 
good (or as bad) as he is ever likely to 
be. Known throughout the world as the 
highest-paid torero in history, Cordobes 
has become an event, like an atomic ex- 
plosion or a thunderstorm. The reasons 
for his impact are interesting, but they 
have little to do with his abilities as a 
torero; this much was again clear at San 
Isidro. On the positive side, he has na- 
tive intelligence, character, a high order 
of bravery, a disposition to work close 
to the horn and to endure the bull's 
charge without dancing, and a good 
wrist. On the negative side is his inele- 
gant, shambling figure, a habit of keep- 
ing his elbows at his ribs, shoddy cape- 
work, faenas that are exciting for the 
wrong reasons — risky and out of control 
— and a consistent inability or lack of 
desire to kill honestly. 

Cordobes the thunderstorm was cre- 
ated, first, by a public-relations machine 
so efficient that he looms as the Eliza- 
beth Taylor of toreo; second, by his 
ability to project his bcarlike charm to 
a huge public; and, third, by sociological 
changes in the public itself. He appeared 
at a point in the 1950s when the young 
were ready to revolt against the classical 
canon in toreo and to approve Cordo- 
bes’ anticlassical, anti -toreo style. He 
has created his own public of those who 
come only to see him. All he has to do 
is enter the ring looking like an unmade 
bed and women shriek and men begin 
waving handkerchiefs to award him an 
ear. He has become a large chapter in the 
whole modem anti-art movement. 

Appearing with Victoriano Valencia 
and Paco Camino in the fifth corrida, 
Cordobas brought into focus much re- 
cent history. The bulls of Atanasio Fer- 
nandez were poor, lacking bravery and 
having a tendency to run in on the to- 
rero. Valencia did nothing, but Camino 
and Cordobes fought out a duel of sorts. 


Camino’s first bull refused the cape, but 
in his facna Camino was able to fix it in 
the muleta, slow it down and extract a 
fine performance from a beast that most 
toreros wouldn't have bothered with. 

Cordobes took the next bull, slightly 
better than Camino’s. and gave it his 
version of a Camino faena. He did not 
spin about in front of the animal as he 
usually does, but he gave it right- and 
left-hand passes and de pechos. Unlike 
Camino, he worked with his feet togeth- 
er and his elbows in, citing from close 
up and flicking the bull past with his 
wrist. As a result, he could not templar, 
nor could he kill properly. The faena 
had a mad excitement to it. but the dif- 
ference from Camino’s was the differ- 
ence between a film shown at normal 
speed and one shown too fast on a run- 
away projector. Cordobes’ special pub- 
lic demanded an ear. but the president 
refused because of a sword in the bull's 
ribs. In the provinces Cordobes would 
have got two ears and perhaps the tail. 

When Camino’s second bull came out 
— again a specimen that ran from the 
capes — he took the muleta and gave the 
bull derechazos, feet together like Cor- 
dobas. showing that he. Camino, could 
do it, too, only better. Then in total 
contrast he cited for naturales from a 
distance de j rente , legs apart, delivering 
beautiful passes cargando la suerte, as if 
to say, “This is what toreo is all about." 
With his second bull Cordobds gave up 
the game and reverted to his usual style 
jerky, abrupt, exciting and brave, but 
inefficient. He would cite on his knees, 
then leap like a frog to the other side 
and cite again, sending his admirers into 
delirium and his detractors into a rage. 
That afternoon underlined his greatest 
limitation, that he can give only one 
kind of faena to every bull he faces. This 
was again clear in the llth corrida of 
Marques de Domecqs, quite good ani- 
mals that Cordobds appeared to waste, 
for he made the noble animals look silly 
with his contortions, and because of his 
disrupting technique again failed to kill 
well. With his second he set an infamous 
kind of record by being awarded an ear 
after having had an aviso, which is as 
though a baseball umpire agreed to ad- 
just the foul line so that a long foul 
could score a home run. 

On the first Sunday of the feria 1 pre- 
ferred the mono a mono between Jaime 
Ostos and Miguel Mateo (Migkelin) to 
the corrida of Tassaras at Las Vcntas. 


The bulls for Ostos and Miguelin. Diego 
Garridos, were really novillos, but they 
came out quite well. Ostos, an old fa- 
vorite and another r aliente, is one of the 
best swordsmen in Spain. His faena to 
his first bull was a pleasure, and his kill 
memorable. He cut two ears. 

On the day of San Isidro, May 15. a 
charity novillada was held at Ventas 
with animals of six different breeders 
and two of the best novilleros of the 
year: Adolfo Rojas, a young Venezuelan 
Negro, and Antonio Millan (Carnice- 
rito de Ubcda). Both men gave intelli- 
gent lidia to their animals, and the six 
novillos were killed with six swords, 
something rarely seen at any time. Ro- 
jas is one of the most promising young- 
sters I have seen in a long time. He has 
South American Hair, but a basically 
classical style. He is a fine handerillero 
and is good with the sword. Millan. also 
excellent, seems cold in comparison to 
Rojas, but he, too, has all it takes, if he 
will only wait another two years before 
taking the alternativa. 

Then at Malaga with Ordonez was 
Mondeno. of whom Hemingway wrote. 
"He fights bulls like an altar boy serving 
Mass." Mondeno was always unsmiling, 
brave and limited to one pass, the rnano- 
letina. When he draws a bull to which 
he cannot give that pass he is finished. 
After two years in retirement as a Do- 
minican monk he came back, smiling 
up at the women in the stands rather 
like a tentative lecher, no longer the 
altar boy. El Viti, too, is smiling a bit 
these days, but his technique is degen- 
erating, and he takes on mainly Sala- 
manca sheep. Antonio Ordonez has to 
be ranked first, even though he chooses 
his animals carefully and is coldly con- 
temptuous of his critics. He is first for 
his total knowledge, for his incredible 
cape, his magisterial ayudados por alto, 
indeed all his beautifully slow muleta 
work. Twice retired and twice back, now 
35 years old, he is a wonder to behold. 
The Spanish call him sinvergiienza, or 
shameless, because he often kills dis- 
honestly, he is paid fortunes and he has 
the bullfighting world, and the bulls, in 
the palm of his hand. 

Arithmetic says there cannot be two 
No. Is in a series, but common sense 
says that Paco Camino has to be rated 
No. 1 also. He has the quality that Or- 
donez no longer has: oftcio, a sense of 
duty to himself and to his art that makes 
him give his best with every animal and 
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TOREROS continued 


never dog it. He had oficio as a boy of 
1 7 and in his first years as a full matador; 
he seemed to have lost it two years ago, 
when he appeared to be turning into one 
more cynical torero. But now. at 26, he 
is a man in every sense, and the most 
exciting torero of this, or likely any oth- 
er. time. His veronicas arc almost as 
good as Ordonez', his chicuelinas arc 
better and his mu/cta work is as good 
or better. His kills arc often perfect, and 
they are always honest. His luck in the 
draw at San Isidro was not all that great, 
but what we saw again and again in his 
four appearances was his uncanny abili- 
ty to take an average or inferior animal, 
bregar it himself, teach it and pull from 
it a performance that most toreros can- 
not get from a superior bull. That is a 
mark of greatness. In the fourth corrida 
we saw him make Aparicio and Litri, his 
seniors by a decade, look like novices. 
Working alongside Puentes, a master of 
temple, Camino showed that he could 
templar even more so. His knowledge of 
distances and positions is such that he 


works close without frightening you to 
death; he never is obliged to dance away 
from the bull's charge; he almost al- 
ways establishes total domination over 
the animal. 

Camino *s best day, and the culmina- 
tion of the feria, was the 14th corrida, 
the Benitez Cuberos. History was made 
that day. but a history that began on the 
preceding day, when Curro Romero re- 
fused to kill his second bull, a manso of 
Cortijoliva. Romero, an interesting tore- 
ro who is famous both for his occasional 
panic and for a wonderful cape, had 
seen the animal run from the capes and 
from the horse. After his banderillero 
had placed one pair of handerillas he 
forbade his cnadrilla to continue and, 
standing before the president's box, 
made the Spanish gesture of denial, a 
forefinger waggled horizontally. Here we 
have to recall that under the Regula- 
tions the president may retire a bull that 
has refused to go to the horse. But a 
torero may not refuse to kill the bull he 
has drawn, no matter what his judg- 


ment of the animal may be. The pres - 
dent not only refused to retire the ani- 
mal, but he waited for 10 minutes— the 
period of the normal faena — sounded 
the first aviso, then the second aviso at 
13 minutes and the third at 15 minutes, 
the signal to take the bull out alive. All 
this lime the crowd yelled obscenities at 
the president, and Spanish is rich in blue 
insult. Romero offered by gesture to 
take on the reserve bull; that, too, is 
forbidden by the Regulations. The up- 
shot of it was that Romero spent the 
night in jail and was fined, all according 
to law. Thus the scene was set for him to 
vindicate himself the next day with a tri- 
umph. or to vindicate the president in 
a disaster. 

The Benitez Cuberos made up a pret- 
ty good corrida: three loros and three 
novillos, average weight 1,146 pounds 
(posted), of fair horn development. 
They were weak, however, taking only 
nine pics among them, with one over- 
throw of the horse by Diego Puerta's 
second. Although they were not forbid- 
dingly difficult, they were not easy, ei- 
ther, particularly the last three. The car- 
tel — Puerta. Romero and Camino, three 
men from Seville, close to one another 
in age and the three finest toreros in 
Spain of their generation — was one we 
had all looked forward to. Romero’s 
adventures on the 25th only gave the 
day an extra savor, and the entire crowd 
was on his side. What happened was, in 
the Spanish cliche, apotheosis, but for 
once it was truth, not cliche. 

Puerta started things off by cutting 
one ear from his first bull, a noble ani- 
mal of little force that needed the en- 
couragement he gave it. Romero ner- 
vously began with a quite of veronicas 
to Puerta's bull, handsome ones until 
he lost his cape on the horn. Romero’s 
first bull, a beautiful animal with a white 
stripe down its spine, came out hesitant- 
ly but improved as he gave it eight slow, 
close, breathtaking veronicas, finishing 
off with a perfect media-veronica. He 
had the crowd in his pocket then; the 
president, through binoculars, looked 
gray and depressed. Romero’s quite of 
veronicas after the first pic and Cami- 
no’s after the second had to be seen to 
be believed. And the faena — nicely 
aligned, superbly timed— was a lesson to 
us all: ayudados per alto, followed by 
tandems of derechazos, naturales, with 
remates of de fir mas. Nothing vulgar, 
nothing in excess. The kill, one honest 
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pinchazo, one good half-sword, one des- 
cahello. An ear to Romero and a vuelra, 
undeserved, to the bull. Romero made 
the bull. 

Paco Camino's work to his first bull 
not only continued the standard set by 
the others, it surpassed it. As usual, he 
ran the bull himself, then gave it three 
veronicas, two chicuelinas and a media, 
flawed only sflghfly by \oss> of his cape. 
After the first pic, the animal went in 
again to the horse and turned a complete 
somersault, a sign of nobility despite its 
apparent comedy. Treating the animal 
gently. Camino took it to the center of 
the ring and encouraged it further, cit- 
ing it de /rente in the classical, and dan- 
gerous. manner. The bull began to stop 
in midcharge, an alarming situation, but 
Camino insisted, and the animal went 
forward again and again. Three great 
avudados por alto, alignment for the kill 
and a full sword to the bull charging. 
Two cars to Camino and a vuelta to all 
three matadors and to the ranch fore- 
man of Benitez Cubero. 

Camino's work to his second bull, 
also dangerous, was a post-postgraduate 
course in toreo and in bravery. Up to 
the kill he made not one error; he main- 
tained an incredible grace and beauty of 
figure before an animal whose charge 
was not easy or predictable. The only 
thing that prevented him from cutting 
both ears was bad luck in killing. He 
needed three half-swords (all honest), 
one low sword, one in bone and one 
three-quarter, plus two descabellos. At 
the end of it, in spite of the messy kill, 
Camino, Romero and Puerta could have 
taken over the government, Gibraltar 
and the entire Middle East had it been 
up to the crowd. People threw onto the 
sand hats, shoes, wineskins, bones, 
crutches, money, underwear, cigars, pi- 
geons, loaves of bread, watches, teeth, 
umbrellas and a small wolf. Strong men 
wept and weak men bawled. Only after 
such an afternoon -and you might get 
two in a lifetime-can you sec 23,000 
happy people in one place at one time. 

They give awards at San Isidro. This 
year they read: “ Triunfador Absolute 
de la Feria, Paco Camino" and "Best 
kill, Paco Camino." Who else? Sadly 
but correctly, the traditional award for 
the bravest bull was not made. And that 
is how it is in Spain today: a handful 
of superb toreros, but the entire art in 
danger of disappearance for lack of the 
essentia] animal. end 



Quaker State 
presents 
a new winner. 

Although you may not be a racing car 
driver, you may need the "pit-stop 
protection” new Quaker State Racing 
Motor Oil offers. It's super-refined 
from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil to keep today’s hot, new 
high-performance engines performing 
best, even at racing 
| temperatures. Ask for 
1 competition-proved 
Quaker State 
Racing Motor Oil. 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Stereo -from $69.95* 


It's the newest design in portable stereo: RCA Victor’s 
smart new "Swingline" concept. Speakers swing out. 
the console-sized turntable swings down and your 
favorite music begins. Speakers detach for up to 
16 feet of stereo separation. Studiomatic changer 
controls accessible from either side. 

For the Af jbesquo. shown, optional with dealer The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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PEOPLE 


Elvis Presley has a passion for 
golf carls. Not for golf, just for 
golf carts. He keeps at least two 
on the MGM lot to get around 
in while he is working. At the 
moment Elvis and Nancy Si- 
natra arc busy on something 
called Speedway, a film in which 
Elvis plays a stock-car racer and 
Nancy, more improbably, a tax 
collector. Elvis gallantly loaned 
Nancy one of his carts. Just a 
little one. though — not his spe 
cial cart, which holds 12 peo- 
ple and makes greenskeepers 
around the country grateful in- 
deed that he does not play golf. 

Trumpeter and Cardinal fan 
Harry James has made his plans 
for October. He has had a clause 
written into his Lake Tahoe 
nightclub contract excusing him 
from active duty in October 
while the Cards arc playing in 
the Series. 

When he took over the ballroom 
at New York’s Plaza Hotel for 
a party of 540 it did not occur to 
anyone to accuse Author Tru- 
man Capote of thinking small. 
However. British Television Sa- 
tirist David Frost recently rent- 
ed the White City, a London 
stadium that accommodates 35,- 
000 for his party of only 200. 
But then Mr. Frost’s plans for 
the evening were pretty vigorous. 
A number of his invitations in- 
cluded cards which read. "Con- 
gratulations. You have been 
chosen to take part in one of the 


sports events." Until such guests 
— presumably those least prone 
to heart attacks — arrived, they 
didn't know whether they had 
been elected to bicycle, hurdle, 
play football or join in egg-and- 
spoon, sack and three-legged 
races. In any case, by 1 1 p.m. 
all of these activities were a chal- 
lenge. As Frost's secretary ob- 
served. "At that hour and af- 
ter a good dinner I found it ex- 
cessively difficult to keep the 
egg in the spoon." and she is 
reported as not having stayed 
the course. Singer Julie Felix 
fell down a lot. but won the sack 
race. Two members of Frost's 
TV show, John Cleese and Gra- 
ham Chapman, won the wheel- 
barrow race and Frost's own 
team achieved a 2-1 victory at 
soccer The brief match was 
refereed by the manager of the 
Chelsea Football Club. He may 
never have seen anything quite 
like it. 

One would think that Astronaut 
Gordon Cooper would be ready 
to settle down and grow petu- 
nias in his backyard, but there 
he was last week clamoring to 
get into an Indianapolis car. At 
a press conference he spoke up 
for Andy Granatelli's turbire, 
then took a turn around the 
Brickyard. "I'd say there is a 
very definite probability that 
I'll be driving at Indianapolis 
soon,” he announced. Next 
thing you know. A. J. Foyt will 
be zooming into space. 


Former Las Vegas Showgirl 
Georgi Edwards is ore of the 
few women around who fails to 
see the humor in Kipling's 
famous old line. "A woman is 
only a woman, but a good cigar 
is a smoke." Georgi was sched- 
uled to wed Philip Crosby. 
Bing's son. at half past eight on 
the evening of Tuesday, July 
11. At half past eight Georgi 
was ready and so were the 50 
guests assembled by the lantern- 
lit pool at the home of an Al- 
buquerque friend, but Phil was 
assembled in front of the televi- 
sion set watching the All-Star 
Game. Putting first things (to 
him) first, Phil stuck with the 
All-Stars until Tony Perez 
finally did Georgi and the Na- 
tional League the favor of hit- 
ting his 375-foot homer. The 
couple was married at 9:15. 

Well, to each athlete his own 
training methods. Race Driver 
Graham Hill {below, lefi ) seems 
to prefer working out in the air 
World Middleweight Champion 
Nino Benvenuti {below, right) 
prefers the water and skis. Ben- 
venuti is looking ahead to his 
September bout w ith Emile Grif- 
fith, and Nino's trainer, Libcro 
Golinclli, in an effort to fend off 
boredom, has him on a schedule 
that also involves yachting and 
trips to the mountains. Hill (an 
unborcablc man), on the other 
hand, pretty much confined his 
training for last Saturday's Brit- 
ish Grand Prix to jumping up 


and down on the trampoline in 
his garden. "My first trampolirc 
was a small one intended for my 
three children . . , but I became 
so interested in it myself that I 
bought a much larger one so 
that I could use it as well," Hill 
said last week. He should have 
bounced his Lotus Ford a few 
times, though. The car's suspen- 
sion lasted only three-quarters 
of the way through the race and 
Graham Hill, healthy as he was, 
was out. 

Jack Kramer survived the strain 
of competing — and winning— at 
Wimbledon 20 years ago, but 
the strain of talking about Wim- 
bledon is so great that once it 
is all over he has to go and lie 
down. Kramer has just finished 
his eighth year as a TV commen- 
tator for the matches, and he 
confides that the whole business 
leaves him in a state of collapse. 
Last year he hit upon a reme- 
dy: he did his collapsing on the 
beach at Biarritz and found it so 
much more satisfying than going 
home to bed in Los Angeles that 
this year he has elected to go 
again to France, to the Le Lys 
Club outside of Paris. What ex- 
hausts Kramer is the strain of 
talking for 10 hours a day. all 
the while worrying that he is 
being repetitious. He has our 
admiring sympathy. Worry that 
they arc being repetitious seems 
to be the last thought in the 
world to cross the minds of most 
sporting commentators. 
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It happens every summer. TV does a fade-back. Not us. We 
don’t hang up a Back-in-eight-weeks sign. Or publish 
life’s Summer Re-runs. Our readers wouldn’t stand for it. 

They expect a brand-new program, cover to cover, 
every week. Even in summer. 

And every week, they stay right with us. You can count 
HKn it. It’s quite an audience to have with you. It includes 
40% of the total population that earns $8,000 and up a year. 

Our 33 million readers don’t put their money on ice for the summer. 

Should you? 


LIFE 


Our summer 
replacement 
is us. 





baseball / Curry Kirkpatrick 


A new Dean on the list of great nonhitters 


Buhl, Wight, Craig, Aguirre and Labine— all you pretenders to the title of the world's worst hitter stand aside 
and make way for a challenger with outstanding credentials, Dean Chance of Minnesota, who is currently 0 for 73 


F orget for the moment that Dean 
Chance is one of the best pitchers in 
baseball, that his 1 1 wins have helped 
the Minnesota Twins to a place of con- 
tention in the American League pennant 
race. Forget, too. that in 1964 he was 
given the Cy Young Award after he won 
20 games for the Los Angeles Angels and 
that last week he was the American 
League's starting pitcher in the All-Star 
Game. Forget these accomplishments 
and consider only this: Dean Chance, 
batter, is currently bearing down on one 
of baseball's most hallowed records — 
the most consecutive times at bat with- 
out a base hit. Chance is now 0 for 73, 
having been hiticss his last 24 at bats in 
1966 and all 49 this year. 

When baseball men gather to talk 


about the great nonhitters of baseball, 
certain names, all pitchers, arc invaria- 
bly mentioned. Like Hank Aguirre of 
Detroit. Aguirre (.057 in 1964) used to 
like to say he was one for three — one hit 
in three years — but unfortunately every 
time Aguirre had a really good nonhit- 
ting streak going — say 50 or 60 at bats — 
he would spoil it by dribbling one up 
the third-base line and beating it out. 
Roger Craig hit .016 in 1956, spoiling a 
perfect 0-for-6l year with one little sin- 
gle. Sandy Koufax was a really awful hit- 
ter during the early years of his career 
(.065 in 1961 ). but then he spoiled it all 
by learning how. Clem Labine, the Dodg- 
er relief pitcher, never did learn how 
(lifetime average .076). 

Until this season the American League 
record for consecutive times at bat with- 
out a hit was held by Bill Wight, who as 
a pitcher with Chicago and Boston went 
0 for 69 between 1949 and 1951. Chance 
broke Wight's record just before the All- 
Star Game, and he did it with a flourish, 
striking out just to make certain. He is 
now only 1 4 at bats away from the major 
league record of 87, held by Bob Buhl, a 
truly remarkable nonhitter who estab- 
lished the mark between 1961 and 1963 
when he was with Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. Barring a fluke, like a ground ball 
hitting a pebble. Chance is a cinch to 
crack Buhl's record by mid-August. 

So let us now observe Chance in the 
balling cage of Metropolitan Stadium 
in Minnesota, taking his cuts. Chance 
does not so much take cuts as flaps. His 
stance is nothing unusual. Perhaps the 
feet arc a little too far apart, and the left, 
front foot points, awkwardly, straight 
at third base, but everybody recalls Stan 
Musial and remembers that stance is not 
everything. 

It is only when the pitch approaches 
the plate that Chance’s true futility with 
a bat is apparent. As the ball comes to 
the plate. Chance appears to be leaving 
the area. (“He’s bailing out,*' says Bat- 


ting Coach Jim Lemon. And he does 
look like a man with a parachute on his 
back.) At the same time he makes a 
strange gesture with the bat as if the ball 
was off on a cruise to the Riviera and 
the bat was waving bon voyage. 

Normally you can summon any ven- 
dor out of the stands and he will be able 
to sock a few in batting practice, where 
the pitches arc straight and harmless. 
Thus this fallaway act from a man of 
Chance's size, 6*3". 204 pounds, confirms 
the belief that he is conducting his own 
personal peace campaign with the ball. 
Dean Chance is batting's flower child. 

"He is really bad,” says Pitching 
Coach Early Wynn, who has been around 
long enough to have seen some really bad 
ones. “In fact, I can't say enough bad 
things about his hitting. It's hard to re- 
member anyone that bad." 

It is a part of baseball tradition that 
most pitchers take great pride in their 
hitting and talk about it constantly. Jim 
Kaat of the Tw ins. a good hitter, likes to 
take batting practice and remember his 
hits. “I grew up loving to hit," he says, 
"but a guy like Dean doesn’t get any fun 
out of it. He was never really able to hit, 
and now all his desire to hit is gone. I 
think Dean is worse now than before. 
When he was with the Angels years ago 
he beat me with a bloop after we walked 
the eighth man to get to him." 

Curiously, Chance does not treasure 
the memory of that hit. He seldom works 
on his batting, save for the few swings 
he takes with the scrubbies every day. 
indeed, he seems not to remember too 
vividly any of his hits or near hits, al- 
most as if they were flying saucers and 
he a skeptic who has seen but does not 
believe. 

"Look," he says with friendly impa- 
tience, “I used to work on my hitting. I 
was out there with the Angels last year 
every day for a while. I used to swing 
like this. [He moved his hands a foot 
apart on the bat and waved it.] Swing- 



SLUGGER CHANCE TAKES A MIGHTY CUT 



ing bunts, you know. I tried batting left- 
handed. 1 pushed it. swatted it. I tried 
everything. It didn’t work. I think I’ll 
try swinging bunts again." 

The Minnesota management does not 
seem worried. They have always had a 
stable of good hitting pitchers. Kaat, 
Jim Gram, Jim Perry, Dave Boswell and 
Jim Merritt are all pretty good at the 
plate, and each has helped his own cause 
numerous times. “Kaat, Grant and Per- 
ry hit home runs to win games for us last 
year," says Lemon. "Chance's best shot 
is a bunt." 

Cal Ermcr, who came up from Denver 
early last month to manage the Twins, 
tries to get his star to push the ball past 
the pitcher, but Chance just cannot make 
contact. Although he is a poor hitter, he 
is an even worse hunter. No one recalls 
exactly how or why Chance got his last 
hit. but the records do show it was on 
August 7, 1966 against Joe Horlen of 
Chicago. Presumably God was in His 
heaven and the inficlders were asleep. 
This season he has not even hit the ball 
out of the infield. 

"Yes, I have," Chance corrects, in a 
rare but feigned moment of concern. 
"Right out there." All eyes are directed 
to the spot, as if following the flight of 
a tape-measure home run. The spot is 
on the dirt to the left of first base. "It 
was against Boston. Waslewski curved 
me. I pushed one in the air to Scott. He 
caught it just on the grass behind the dirt. 
It should have been in there." Chance 
also hit a momentous line shot to Cali- 
fornia First Baseman Don Minchcr at 
Anaheim on May 20, but that has long 
since been forgotten. 

Prior to Saturday's start against Kan- 
sas City, Chance had grounded out 1 1 
limes, bounced to the pitcher four times 
and struck out 30 times, along with his 
two outs in the air. On April 28 at Wash- 
ington. in a performance that must be 
included in any catalogue of his hitting, 
Chance struck out four times. 

In two trips to the plate against the 
Athletics last Saturday, Chance appeared 
particularly and completely helpless. He 
struck out on three pitches both times, 
and in the seventh inning, with the Twins 
trailing 2-1, he was called back from the 
on-deck circle to be replaced by a pinch 
hitter. Deprived, for the moment, of 
reaching the magic seasonal mark of 50 
hitless appearances, he dejectedly walked 
away. "When you can't hit, you can't 
hit," says Dean Chance. two 
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the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
packaged in redwood. $2 00, $3 50, 
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Be sure your fragrance wardrobe" 
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BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 



DON’T 

FORGET... 

EVERY 

UTTER 

BITHURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
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tennis / Kim Chapin 


And the 
last shall be 
first 


That is the ambition of Promoter 
Wally Dill (at right) as he seeks 
appreciation— and cash— for his 
tennis professionals’ superior play 



professional tennis players are per- 
* haps the only athletes in the world 
today whose fame is inversely propor- 
tional to their talent. Mention Rod Laver 
or his constant rival, Ken Roscwall, to 
any part-time tennis fan and you’ll prob- 
ably get a response like, “Oh, sure, I 
remember those guys. Laver— he was the 
little redhead with the big nose and the 
wristy forehand who won at Forest Hills 
in. er, when was it? And Rosewall, gosh, 
yes, he was always winning the Davis 
Cup for the Aussies with — now, don’t 
tell me — cr. Lew Hoad. Gee, whatever 
happened to those guys?’’ 

Well, what happened to Laver and 
Rosewall, specifically, was that after 
showing a certain promise as amateurs 
back in their youth they went on to learn 
the game of tennis better and better and 
to prove to anyone interested in watch- 
ing that they are indisputably the two 
greatest players in the world today. The 
tragedy of tennis is that not enough peo- 
ple are interested and that those who 
profess to care about the game seem to 
like it that way. The decision of the In- 
ternational Lawn Tennis Federation last 
week to continue the rigid apartheid be- 
tween professional and amateur made it 
pitilessly clear to the best players in the 
world that they will have to go on in- 
definitely bidding for public attention as 
second-class athletic citizens. 

As the ILTF took its vote in Luxem- 


bourg the headlines were still echoing to 
the victory of John Ncwcombe over a 
lot of other amateurs at famed Wimble- 
don, but the best tennis was being played 
to considerably less acclaim in the U.S. 
at Massachusetts’ Longwood Cricket 
Club by the 12 players taking part in the 
International Professional Tennis Associ- 
ation’s current tour — a round of tourna- 
ments worth S400.000-pfus. 

For athletes whom many seem to 
think worthy only of a place on the 
obituary page, they were a remarkably 
lively and optimistic group. They were 
playing the best tennis of their lives — or 
of anybody else's for that matter — and 
enough people were watching to make it 
worthwhile. It would obviously be wrong 
to conclude at this point that pro tennis 
has come into its own. but it would be 
just as wrong to write off the pro tour as 
a speculative venture that will soon go 
the way of the hula-hoop. The fact that 
the pros’ so-called U.S. Championships 
were being held at an old stronghold of 
the amateur past was something of a 
coup. There was a time when a profes- 
sional at Longwood would have been 
asked to use the servants' entrance. 

Some drawbacks of the pro tour arc 
endemic. Because of the small number 
of contestants, the tournaments tend to 
be top-heavy. Before his umpteenth cam- 
paign at Longwood last week Rod Laver 
had won nine out of 14 tournaments on 


the U.S. circuit; Rosewall had won four. 
At virtually every tournament the semi- 
finalists include Rosewall, Laver, An- 
dres Gimeno, and cither Dennis Ral- 
ston or Fred Stolle. Other players, such 
as Pancho Segura. Mai Anderson and 
Alex Olmedo — who if amateurs would 
today be finalists at Forest Hills and 
Wimbledon arc always cast as spear 
carriers. 

Another obvious negative is the lack 
of money available. Compared to what 
pro golf produces, tennis must be satis- 
fied with peanuts, even though the pros- 
pects arc improving. This year Laver will 
make about S90.000, and Rosewall, who 
has played fewer tournaments, about 
S50.000. Since the sponsor contracts in 
the various cities are not long-term, there 
is no guarantee that there will even be a 
circuit in two or three years. Television, 
the sugar daddy of all other professional 
sports, has so far turned its red eye the 
other way. 

On the up-beat side of the argument, 
however, there is Wally Dill, who is at 
once executive director of the IPTA and 
incapable of a negative thought. “If I 
could think of more bad things than 
good ones about this game," he says, "I 
wouldn’t be here." 

Instead of looking at where the pros 
should be. Dill chooses to look at how 
far they've come. “I admit we’ve got a 
long way to go," he says, “but consider 
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this. We've got 12 touring pros now. 
Three years ago there were four. And it 
wasn't too long ago that a couple of guys 
would play for S200 and expenses in a 
supermarket parking lot. 

“When I first got into this 18 months 
ago. there was no real tournament cir- 
cuit, and prize money amounted to 
nickels and dimes. Now we make 19 
stops in the U.S. alone, and we're play- 
ing here at Longwood for S25.000. 

"1 used to think television was the 
only answer, and maybe it is. But we’ve 
got a five-year contract with Madison 
Square Garden Corporation, with no 
TV involved, that guarantees us total 
prize money of S200.000 in New York. 
The smallest purse we play for is SI 0,000. 
and all the guarantees arc going up." 

One big problem cited by television 
people is. of course, the lack of a definite 
time limit in a tennis match. It may be 
over in 30 minutes or three hours. Mike 
Davies, the exuberant Welshman who is 
one of three players on the IPTA execu- 
tive committee, pondered this one for 
a moment last week, then bubbled, 
“What's the problem? TV plans to cover 
a fight for an hour, and it can be over 
in two minutes. A baseball game may 
drag on forever. They get away with it 
because they've got an attractive pack- 
age. That's what we need to come up 
with, and I think we're making progress. 
Listen, give me S500.000 and I’ll get 
the top 20 amateurs in the world. That 
would give us 32 players. Then we'd 
form a league, with four players in each 
of eight cities, and play a regular sched- 
ule for three months. Then the fans 
wouldn't be rooting for Rosewall or 
Gimcno. they'd be cheering for New 
York against Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco against Chicago or whatever. The 
players could even wear red or blue uni- 
forms. Why all this white stuff? Tennis 
tradition is like an old grandmother. 
Bloody ridiculous. 

“Let's experiment. Let's find out what 
will make tennis appealing, even if it 
means changing the basics of the game. 
They change the rules in basketball and 
football, don’t they?" 

Laver was a bit more restrained when 
he talked about the new look of the pro 
circuit. "Let's face it," he said. “This 
is a business now. We’ve got to estab- 
lish a base, and I think we are doing it. 
The old tour was nothing more than 
a sideshow, a traveling circus. It’s dif- 
ferent now." eMD 
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Docs your car “clunk" in the front 
end when it hits a bump? Chances are. 
something is radically wrong in the 
steering and suspension system. If it's 
a bad ball joint, for example, you're 
gambling with your safety. 

Worn, excessively loose steering 
and suspension parts wear out tires 
fast, make the car really dangerous 
to drive. Your steering and suspen- 
sion system should be checked every 

MOOG INDUSTRIES. INC. 

6565 Wells Ave . St. Louis. Mo 63133 


5.000 miles at any garage displaying 
a | WHEEL ALIGNMENT] sign. 

If your mechanic spots unsafe parts, 
have them replaced immediately. He'll 
probably install Moog "problem solv- 
ing" replacement parts. Moog ball 
joints, steering stabilizers and tie rod 
ends are unsurpassed in safety . . . the 
overwhelming choice of alignment 
service specialists! 

Makers of problem sol vin e 
steering anti suspension 
parts since 1919. 
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bridge /Charles Goren 



After a couple of hours in your shoes your 
feet can feel like they’re trapped in steaming 
kettles. They feel hot and itchy. 

And hot, itchy, moist feet can be Step # 1 on 
the way to the painful cracking, peeling and 
blisters of Athlete’s Foot. 

That’s because the Athlete’s Foot fungus 
thrives in warm, moist, dark places- 
like your shoes. 

That’s why you need Desenex. The cooling, 
soothing spray-on powder recommended and 
prescribed by doctors. Desenex kills Athlete’s 
Foot fungi. In fact, it’s so effective it’s 
guaranteed to work or your money back. 

Next time your shoes feel like steaming 
kettles, cool your feet with Desenex. 

Use Desenex daily and you may never suffer from itchy, burning feet again. 



A good team 
must have 
a good bench 


A Miami newspaper columnist, un- 
'' hampered by intimate knowledge 
of the game at the World Championship 
level, recently annoyed the cognoscenti 
among his readers — but no doubt enter- 
tained nonbridge players — by professing 
astonishment that so sedentary an occu- 
pation should require six players on a 
team. He was quite correct that only four 
play at one time, but be was quite wrong 
in the assumption that championship 
bridge is not an exhausting game, as 
the victorious Italians themselves made 
clear while cn route to the world title in 
June. Toward the end of that 10-day 
grind. Giorgio Belladonna revoked (it 
didn't cost much). Benito Garozzo bid 
seven hearts when he meant to say seven 
spades (he was allowed to correct this, 
tut his partner was barred from any 
further bid) and Pietro Forquct made 
three errors in the same hand, including 


Neither side NORTH 
vulnerable + A 8 2 
South dealer ¥ A K 8 7 4 

♦ J 9 

4 q io 6 


WKST 

♦ J i 

¥ <i 6 5 

♦ K 10 8 7 5 4 

♦ A 2 


EAST 
+ 65 

¥ J 10 9 3 2 

♦ Q 3 2 

♦ J97 


SOUTH 

4 K Q 10 9 7 3 

¥ 

♦ A 6 
+ K 8 5 4 3 
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3 4 PASS 3 ♦ 
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5 ♦ PASS S V 
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EAST 
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the failure to execute an automatic un- 
blocking play (this one turned out to 
be expensive). 

The French really suffered, and be- 
cause of weariness may well have lost 
their chance to reach the finals. It was 
not that they were short of players— they 
had six. But one of their three pairs, 
Jcan-Michel Boulenger and Henri Svarc. 
were playing much better than the other 
two. As a consequence. Boulenger and 
Svarc were used almost constantly in the 
toughest matches. It is my guess that this 
had much to do with the French wind- 
ing up a poor third after setting the early 
pace. They ran out of steam. 

Jean-Michet Boulenger is tall, hand- 
some and young enough to make his long 
hair and sideburns look appropriate. 
Henri Svarc is thin, sharp-featured, not 
very tall and in Miami was still hobbling 
on the crutches he acquired via a skiing 
accident in Switzerland earlier this year. 
They have a fine partnership, play a sys- 
tem that is close to Standard American 
and I am sure will be one of the pairs 


chosen to play for France in the Euro- 
pean Championship in Dublin this fall. 
What the French will now try to do is 
bolster the rest of their team so that 
Svarc and Boulenger need not play so 
much. But even then a French captain 
will be tempted, for this pair can come 
up with the kind of brilliance shown in 
this hand, which occurred in the French 
team trials. 

The initial bids were routine, and Bou- 
lenger’s three-diamond offering was 
merely a catchall cue bid, trying to get 
more information from Svarc. When 
Svarc later showed the ace of diamonds, 
Boulenger carried on to slam. 

Svarc was not the only declarer to 
reach six spades, but he was the only one 
to make it. He played dummy’s jack on 
the first diamond, won the queen with 
the ace and cashed the king and ace of 
spades. The losing diamond and a small 
club were pitched on the two top hearts. 
Here was where most declarers parted 
company with Svarc. After a club to the 
king lost to the ace, they later took a 


finesse for the jack of clubs and went 
down one. 

Svarc had a better play. He led a third 
round of hearts and ruffed it, discover- 
ing that West had started with two 
spades and at least three hearts. So he 
led a club toward dummy and put on the 
queen, which won. Then he led a low club 
and ducked it to West's now blank ace. 

The play Svarc used, sometimes called 
the Obligatory Finesse, seems to fall in 
the category of the coup en blanc 
“shot in the dark." But Svarc could sec 
well, because West’s bid. combined with 
the cards he had already played, illu- 
minated the situation. With a diamond 
suit that lacked the ace, queen and jack. 
West figured to have the ace of clubs and 
six diamonds for his overcall. The count 
on West’s hand indicated that he had 
started with two clubs at most. So when 
West played the club 2 and dummy's 
club queen held, the club ace now had 
to be blank. I know: it didn’t have to be. 
But it figured to be. Svarc’s shot wasn't 
lucky, it was aimed. end 
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^Bet you're looking for a place to get away from it all. Well, our 16-page 
J book is just what you need to get started. A dozen hideaway designs with 
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BLEAFHIES 
BEACHIES 
AND BLASTERS 
ON A 
SUMM£R-IN 
AT 

WAIKIKI 


Chicks and good guys from the mainland— 20,000 
of them— have moved in on Hawaii, some to surf, 
some to swing, some to dip their toes in the ocean, 
but all to have tun, man, before old age sets in at 26 


BY DAN JENKINS 


SUMMERJWeRS continued 


T 

Ihc city of Honolulu long ago became almost exactly 
what tons of vacationing Americans wanted it to be — Mi- 
ami Beach, the Jersey Shore, and Santa Monica all swept 
under one gigantic muumuu, with a breath like a pine- 
apple factory and a Shrine ring for a heart. Since the 1930s, 
thanks to skillful promotion and advertising, it has been 
the custom of middle-ground mainlanders to give their 
wives the big break of a trip to Hawaii, which basically 
means Honolulu. They arrive in great, happy swarms with 
leis encircling their necks to eyeball level and rum-and- 
fruit drinks the size of old Diamond Head held blearily 
aloft in their hands. They marvel that the Pacific Ocean 
really is bluer than Possum Pond back home, roast them- 
selves to a glistening pink, browse through the stores for 
coral jewelry and listen to the incessant hotel hula chant 
of ‘‘ha-loo kan-ah a-woo a-la,” wondering whether it trans- 
lates into “Welcome to our exotic land” or “A Samoan 
will cut off your trectops.” 

Meanwhile, unknown to the standard brand of tourist, 
there is another Honolulu. It has nothing to do with grass 
skirts and steel guitars, and it ignores everyone on Oahu 
who has committed the sin of aging beyond 26 years. Al- 
most as if Diamond Head burped them up, there are at pres- 
ent about 20,000 coeds, hippies, beachies, blasters, bleach- 
ies and just plain beach bums strewn all along Waikiki 
Beach having a delicious summit meeting of copper-toned 
tummies, (see cover). 

Waikiki has become one of the youth cult's grand rites 
of summer, a seasonal byproduct of the Easter invasion of 
Fort Lauderdale, a summer-in, a pop festival, a massive 
bikini-clad protest against work, war, marriage and worry. 
Per square beer can, there may be more gloriously pretty 
young girls bursting forth in bikinis on Waikiki — and more 
guys stalking them — than anywhere else on Earth right 
now. In one of history’s big fake-outs, they have convinced 
Daddy back in his hardware store and Mamma back at 
the bridge club that they are in Honolulu to surf, and per- 
haps to take a few courses at the University of Hawaii. But 
ho, ho, ho. 

The famed Hawaii surf— the big waves — curls onto the 
island only in the winter months, at Makaha, Waimea 
Bay, Sunset Beach and on the Banzai Pipeline on the north 
shore — far removed from Waikiki in both time and dis- 
tance. Right now that surf is about as high as the one in 
your bathtub. And the big wave rider who wants to hang 
10 might as well take his board to the calm, glassy waters 
of the Lake of Lucerne. 

So, what's happening? Well, for those in their late teens 
or early 20s, Waikiki is the beginning, or the middle, in a 
series of dropout summers given over to beach reclining, 
ocean tiptoeing, booze cruising, picnicking and romance 
seeking. And for those nearing the dangerous cutoff point 
of 26, the scene is marking the closeout of a fantasy, a final 
prelude to all of the unimaginable miseries that the main- 


land holds: a steady job, a wife or husband and children. 

“It's O.K. to be old," said a girl from Lubbock, Texas a 
few days ago, as she sat with friends on the white sand at 
Waikiki. “You just can't look old." 

Although Waikiki Beach stretches for a mile in front of 
row upon row of hotels, and there are scrumptious chunks 
of bronze flesh as far as one can sec in cither direction, one 
particular point has become In— an area around the 
.Moana Hotel trash can. There is nothing especially dif- 
ferent about the Moana Hotel or its beach or its trash can 
but at least four years ago this spot was declared the In 
place by Waikiki's In-place declarers. Every day in the sum- 
mer, hordes of beauties — primarily from New York, Texas 
and California gather there to spend the idle hours with 
young men who have the proper In look. 

The trash-can look is very important. For example, the 
girl must wear a bikini, must be deeply tanned, must be 
beautiful and must never, never, lor God’s sake, be tat. Prct- 
erably, she should have long, silken hair, but short hair 
is being accepted now. If she has long hair, she must nev- 
er, as she once did long ago like last summer — keep her 
hairbrush stuck into the hip of her bikini. “A chick with 
her brush in her bikini just hasn’t been around here,” says 
a veteran of six Waikiki summers named Jabo Jerog. (De- 
spite this edict, the brush-in-thc-hip look is still very much 
in evidence. Some people are always slow to get the word, 
even at the trash can.) And a one-piece bathing suit is so out 
of the question for a girl that fun-lovers around the trash 
can have to pause and give serious thought to whether they 
can remember what one looks like. 

There are some equally important rules for the guys. 
For one thing, he must never wear a new swim suit of any 
kind. He must never be fat or pale. Actually, if he is 
really hip. he will wear a pair of SI. 50 plaid underwear 
shorts instead of a swimsuit, and they will be slightly faded. 
Finally, and above all, he must never under any circum- 
stances have a haircut that suggests he might be in the 
armed services. “There really are a lot of service creeps 
around,” says a California coed, one who no doubt remem- 
bers Korea as the big war and thinks Vietnam is some- 
where near Duluth. 

A regular trash-canner named Sandy Gilbert from the 
island of Maui, a lush, short blonde dish who giddily ad- 
mitted that she had attended six different boarding schools 
on the mainland but always came back to Waikiki for the 
summer fun, tried to explain precisely what a girl looked 
for in a young man. “No one is looking for a surfer,” 
she said. "Surfers are kind of Out. I mean, who wants to 
devote your life to surfing? You know, you just sort of want 
to have fun and not get married or anything. You don't 
want anyone too serious, but you don't want a beach bum 
cither. There really are a lot of nice fellas around to date 
who aren't real grim and just like to spend the summer 
here having a good time." Sandy grinned. “Occasionally, 
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one of the girls will get married and move off to Phoenix 
or someplace.” 

If surfers are Out, so are a group of young men the trash- 
canners cynically label “the jet set." A jet-setter in Hono- 
lulu has probably never been on a jet and couldn’t find 
Acapulco on a map. He is usually in his late 20s, works as 
a dishwasher or a waiter in one of the city’s hotels or 
restaurants and enjoys off hours by hanging around the 
more expensive bars, such as The Red Vest, wearing a 
blazer and a striped tic in the evenings. “These guys are the 
creepiest of all,” said Jabo Jcrog, who has a beard, wears 
S 1 .50 plaid underwear on the beach and says his home town 
is "Harvey — ain't it a stroke? — Illinois." Jabo, who is 23 go- 
ing on 27 and works as a merchant seaman when he gets des- 
perate, said, “The jet-setters stand around and talk about 
big deals, but they aren’t going anywhere, man." 

Jabo was sitting on a wooden table at the hamburger 
stand near the trash can, surrounded by four lovelies, 
seemingly all named Linda, from Texas Tech. They were 
summer regulars. And this was a typical day. “You got to 
get acquainted with the scene,” said Jabo. “First of all, 
there arc thousands of neat chicks everywhere— like these.” 
He nodded at Linda and Linda and Linda and Linda. 
“Look out there on the beach. Chicks. Great! Why be any- 
place else?” 

The Lindas giggled. 

Jabo said, “Now, the jet-setters think they can move 
the chicks with big talk. But they can’t. For one thing, the 
chicks aren’t impressed with money. Most of them have 
money. They want a good time and nothing else. They 
want to hang on the beach, like we're doing, and go out 
on a booze cruise, which we do every Sunday, and go on 
picnics and just generally act silly and carefree. Everybody 
dates everybody else, and everybody hangs on the beach. 
Great!" 

The Lindas said, yeah, great. 

Jabo put his arms around two of the girls and continued, 
“You’ve sort of got three different kinds of kids here. 
There are the bleachies, the California dreamers. They 
throw around a lot of surf talk — shoot the Pipe, and all 
that junk — but they wouldn't go near a big wave. Their 
chicks have probably got a hairbrush in their bikinis.” 

"Yuk,” said one of the Lindas. 

“Then there are the trip-takers," said Jabo. “You know, 
the pot smokers and LSD blasters — hippies. There are a 
lot of those around. They lie around their rooms or apart- 
ments, totally stoned all the time. We know some of them, 
but they aren’t around the trash can. They don’t like to 
romp around in the sand or have water fights— or any- 
thing that requires energy, man. They’re too stoned. And 
talk about not surfing!” 

“I don’t think I know too many people who surf,” said 
one of the Lindas, innocently. 

Jabo said, “Oh, I surf some. I mean, 1 can surf. But 


surfing’s hard work, and to do it well you got to do it a 
lot and really work at it. Good surfers are real athletes. 
Anybody hanging around Waikiki right now is not a good 
surfer. They're hot dogs on two-foot waves, putting some 
chick on. Anyhow, the third basic group is us — the good 
guys.” 

The group was joined by some of the other good guys. 
There was an attractive girl named Jo Quick, 25, a 
graduate of the University of Maryland who said that this 
was her first summer on Waikiki and most likely her last. 
“I’m too old,” she said, “but it sure is great.” 

“You don’t look too old," said one of the Lindas. 

“Thanks," Jo said, smiling under her round dark glasses. 

"You're too old for this kind of thing when you feel too 
old. Besides, l want to try Europe next. There are a lot of 
places I want to go before I settle down and get married. 
I wanted to see Hawaii, and now I’ve seen it." 

“Yeah, that’s it," said a tall, pleasant young man named 
Jim Allen. He wore a straw hat and plaid underwear and 
had a blond beard and mustache. “This is my last summer 
to play here." 

Allen said he didn't know what he wanted to do, except 
go around the world. That was all. Just go around the 
world. He was from Portland, Ore. and he had done the 
Waikiki scene many times, but now he, too, was getting 
old. He had been in and out of college, had spent three 
years in the Marines, had tried surfing and lost interest, 
and the main reason he preferred the beach life of Hawaii 
to California was that Hawaii had trees. “Being from Ore- 
gon, I like trees," he said. For money, he occasionally 
worked, like Jabo, as a merchant seaman. “I'm 23,” he 
said, slightly forlornly. “That’s not old, but it’s not young 
either.” 

“Not really," said a Linda, rather uncertainly, one felt. 

Jim said, “I think the thing that everybody ought to un- 
derstand about this scene is that most of the kids here are 
pretty good kids. They’re mostly in colleges on the main- 
land, and this is their vacation. They might as well be 
goofing off here as around the country clubs back home. 
Some of us try to organize things for them." 

The chief organizer is a 22-year-old named Jesse Sar- 
tain, who has spent most of his life in Honolulu. He is the 
self-appointed social leader of Waikiki, a thin, short, nice- 
looking fellow with a gift for words, who keeps himself 
steadily embroiled in projects. It is Sartain who gets Henry 
J. Kaiser to lend his 100-foot catamaran for booze cruises. 
It is Sartain who manages to stage "coeds'-return all-col- 
lege" dances. With Jabo Jcrog and Jim Allen and a pal of 
Allen's named Steve Washburn and a little New York girl 
named Maddy Chester— and Jo Quick and Sandy and all 
of the Lindas — Jesse Sartain constantly lures a thousand 
or more Waikiki trash-canncrs to picnics, beer busts, snow- 
ball fights (he brings in tons of shaved ice from somewhere), 
parades, beachsidc mural paint-ins and dance-ins, and he 

. continued 
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works a deal with a place called the Blue Goose whereby 
coeds can buy beer at a glass. 

Sartain also publishes a weekly newspaper called The 
Sandwich Isles' Free Press, which is distributed on Waikiki 
by strolling beauties in bikinis and is designed to keep all 
conscientious trash-canners informed or hip. From a couple 
of recent issues, here are some of Sartain’s more en- 
lightening items: 

“hippies hit maui. Hippies are ’mushrooming’ the 
population of Maui and Lahaina. There are two new psy- 
chedelic shops — Strawberry Fields Forever and Herbs and 
Stuff. There arc some out-of-sight pads with oriental tap- 
estries, other-world paintings, bells which peal in the breeze, 
gods’ eyes, indirect lighting, incense burners for meditators 
and to conceal the pot scent and stacks of folk-rock and 
Indian music. Volume has brought the price of pot down 
to S10 for a fat lid." 

And for Jesse’s personal column, which is titled Off' Hand: 
“Great marketing idea: van-choc-straw kava, the original 
trip device of the Polynesian, is legal and potent. It would 
be a great hit at luaus and assorted feasts. . . . 

“Unless you make your own or buy military, the best deal 
on spirits is wine from any Safeway Store. Slightly over 
S2.25 for a gaf/on, and tastes better than turpentine. . . . 

"Reports have reached us that the machine used by the 
Federal Government to test the hallucinogenic effects of 
banana smoking doesn't get high, cither. . . . 

“Latest folk hero is Sir Charles Chichester Sebastian 
Dangcrticld, one of Hawaii’s outstanding surfers and the 
first man to go left off Waimea. His latest feat was to surf 
the 35th Baffin Bay tide. Sebastian is now somewhere in 
Fiji, awaiting their hurricane season for super surf.” 

Alext day at the Moana trash can, Jesse Sartain was as 
busy and harried as a 22-year-old promoter can be. He was 
racing around the beach, slapping decals on flat, copper, 
bikinied tummies, hollering at Jabo, Steve. Jim, Jo, 
Sandy. Maddy, all of the Lindas and several others, to get 
organized for the march to the Hofbrau. “This is officially 
the first day of summer," he said. "At least, I say it is. And 
we’re gonna parade to the Hofbrau, whereupon we’ll have 
a real kegger." 

Several girls looked excited. 

"Tomorrow," said Jesse, “if all of you arc good, we may 
select a few of the lovelier creatures and go to Sacred Falls 
for a picnic!" 

"Wow,” said a Linda. 

Jo Quick explained everyone’s enthusiasm for doing 
something besides sprawling on Waikiki: “Most of the 
kids don’t have cars, so it's difficult for them to do anything 
that isn’t within walking distance of their apartments or 
the beach. Jesse is great at organizing. He gets guys to have 
big parties at their homes, and he gets bars to serve cut- 
rate beer. He gets a few restaurants to serve two meals 
for the price of one, and that kind of thing.” 


What Sartain has started, actually, is a “cotemity,” a 
combination sorority and fraternity for any of the young 
men and women who want to pay him or any of his friends 
SI. 50 — the price of a pair of plaid undershorts, as it turns 
out. He has named the coternity the Greeks, which is hard- 
ly imaginative but fits easily into the headlines of his 
Sandwich Isles' Free Press. 

Busy as he was, Jesse relaxed for a moment before his 
march to the Hofbrau to supply some background on the 
fun and games of Waikiki. "Let me just point out a few 
realities,” Jesse said. “If no one organized the hundreds of 
good kids, they’d really get in trouble. Those of us who call 
ourselves the winter group are here year round, and we 
know everybody. They know us. They come back every 
summer to get with the winter group because they know 
we’ll arrange a lot of stuff for them to do. We do all kinds 
of things. We won’t surf, but we’ll body-surf over on Sandy 
Point and that's more fun, anyhow. We'll have ti-leaf 
slides — that’s sliding down a hill in the mud, to put it 
crudely— and picnics and beer busts and dances. Every day’s 
a holiday, man." 

Jesse was asked if he would kindly point out a bum — 
preferably a lovable bum who wouldn’t mind admitting it. 

He. scanned the beach. "Well, that’s a bcacbic over there," 
he said. “That husky Hawaiian creep. You don’t want 
to hang around his type. He’s the kind of creep who’ll come 
up to you in a bar or somewhere and sit down at your ta- 
ble and tell your chick to buy him a beer. If she acts offend- 
ed, you got yourself a fight, baby." 

It was confided that a lot of chicks go for local creeps, 
but not for long. They will get invited out on a formal date, 
dinner and dancing perhaps, but when the check comes the 
girl will be asked to pay, because, strange as it may seem, the 
young man has misplaced his wallet. "I know guys who live 
off chicks all summer — a different one every two or three 
days," Jesse said. 

He finally spotted a lovable bum named Larry who was 
stretched out on the beach between two girls. Larry definite- 
ly did not have the In look. He was a little man, had long, 
wavy black hair and was not very tan. He raised himself 
up on one elbow and sipped what appeared to be red wine 
from a glass. He spoke in a deathly quiet, slightly incoherent 
voice. 

“Hey, man," he said softly. 

Larry was asked what he did— like for a living. 

He said, "I, uh, travel a lot, man." 

One of the girls smiled without opening her eyes. The 
other had not acknowledged that anyone had intruded. 
She was lying stomach down on a towel. 

Did he do a lot of time on the beach? 

He smiled weakly. "Yeah, I’ve done some time." 

He was making a small joke, and one girl laughed. 

One could detect a slight Hawaiian accent, and one won- 
dered what extraction Larry was. 

“Jewish, man," he said. And the girls laughed. 

It was carefully explained to Larry and his friends that 
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their visitor was not the fu u. was an O.K. guy, and that 
it would be all right for them to speak freely about their 
roles in the vast Waikiki happening. 

■‘Well. look, man," said Larry. "You want to get straight, 
or what?" 

Larry was told thanks just the same, but the Coke didn't 
really need a pastel-colored sugar cube. This was, if he could 
believe it. work. And would he mind saying what he 
thought about the Waikiki hangers? 

He stared out at the ocean for what seemed like a couple 
of minutes— probably hours to him and then asked his 
two friends what they thought. One girl's name was Pattie, 
and she said she was from HI Paso, and the other's name 
was Gwen and she thought she was born in Alaska some- 
where. Both were reasonably attractive and in their early 
20s. 

Gwen said she preferred a swimming pool, because sand 
was dirty. Pattie said it was something to do. 

Fine, but what about the fact that there were thousands 
of kids romping around? 

Larry said, “You got to be somewhere, man." 

He wrote down the phone number of a friend and ended 
the conversation by saying that if a man ever wanted “a 
piece of cake or anything." to get in touch. He took anoth- 
er sip of his red wine, and all three of them turned over and 
went to sleep — or perhaps Bombay. 

Back at the Moana trash can. there was activity. Jim 
Allen, beard, mustache and all. was being buried alive in 
the sand. Jabo Jerog said that it happened frequently, and 
wasn't it a funny stroke? 

What they would do. Jabo said, was cover him com- 
pletely over, except for his mouth. On his upper lip they 
would paint eyes, and then they would place a tiny doll's 
dress below the mouth so that it would look like some- 
one had dropped the doll on the beach. Hopefully, then, 
a child, or even an unknowing adult, would come along 
and stoop down to pick up the doll and Jim Allen would 
let out a horrendous scream from below the sand. And all 
of the trash-canners would fall down and die. 

"If that doesn't happen." Jabo said, "we'll just sit 
around and look at it for a while, which is funny enough." 
One of the Lindas said it was certainly the funniest 
thing she had ever seen. 

Jim Allen didn't get to lie under the sand for very long, 
because Jesse Sartain demanded he be resurrected to help 
lead the march to the Hofbrau. 

Suddenly, almost as if they had parachuted out of the 
royal palms, there were 200 or so trash-canners milling 
about, some of them carrying handmade placards and 
banners. The signs made a certain amount of sense. The 
lead banner, proudly carried by Jabo and a luscious young 
thing from the big island of Hawaii named Kane Cal- 
houn, proclaimed simply: summer-in '67. Other posters 
reflected the thoughts that one often finds on T shirts: 
PRAY FOR SURF, GOD IS ALIVE & WELL IN GREEN BAY, 
SKI VIET NAM and WAR FOR PEACE! 


Not everyone in the march could get into the Hofbrau 
on Kalakaua Avenue, the main street of the Waikiki area. 
At least 50 were left out on the sidewalk, which wasn't the 
worst thing that ever happened to them. Inside the Hof- 
brau. which looks just like the beer parlor where everyone 
used to hang out in college, the noise was deafening, and 
if you inhaled and stood rigidly straight and didn't move, 
you could avoid being trampled to death. 

Groups of six. eight and 12 were jammed around every 
table, girls squirming in their bikinis on the laps of guys 
in their undershorls. with free beer arranged by Jesse, of 
course— slopping on them all. Up on a small combo stand 
was Jim Allen, washed of sand, manhandling a banjo, 
while Steve Washburn mutilated a guitar. It sounded like 
a combination of the Jefferson Airplane and 15 air ham- 
mers. There were intermittent screams from girls and 
whoops from the boys, and now and then a strong chorus 
of indefinable lyrics. A lot of the girls seemed to change 
laps when new' beers arrived. Jabo Jerog, among the men, 
skillfully made his lap more available than anyone, it 
seemed. At one point, he jumped up and went shoving 
his way around the dark room, acting as if there were 
so many lap-sitters that he didn't know which way to 
turn next. 

"Chicks, chicks, chicks!" he yelled. 

Presently, he lugged two heretofore unseen beauties over 
to a corner where two friends stood. “Look at these!" 
he said. "Aren't they terrific?" He turned to one of them, a 
wide-eyed blonde. 

"What's your name, dear?" 

The girl said. "Sh-Sharon." 

"Groovy,” said Jabo. He turned to the other, a short- 
haired brunette, simply perfect. "And you?” 

"S-Sarah." 


cominiiftl 
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“Sharon and Sarah. Great," said Jabo. “Where you 
from, dears?" 

"We're from Lubbock." one of them said. 

Jabo leaped up in the air, as if he had found a lot of 
money. 

“You wouldn’t be . . . you couldn't be ... it isn't pos- 
sible that you're ... arc you friends of Linda's?" he asked. 

"Hey, yeah," said one of the girls. "Are there any Lindas 
here from Tech?" 

"Yowee," said Jabo, off to flash the news of his fantastic 
discovery. 

After an hour of what Jesse Sartain would call "getting 
snockered" at the Hofbrau, the kids began drifting away. 
Free beer, after all, ended at 6 p.m. 

A couple of days later, in the relatively quieter but no 
less curious atmosphere of Honolulu's llikai Hotel a place 
that can transport you to Miami Beach like a shot with its 
group hula lessons, promenade of expensive shops and 
house natives lighting torches around the pool — proof was 
furnished that there arc a few real, live, honest, serious 
surfers in Hawaii. 

Living peaceful, straight lives on Oahu arc such celebrated 
big wave riders as Fred Hemmings. Felipe Pomar. Charlie 
Galanto and Fred Van Dyke. Hemmings. who won the 
Makaha international championship last fall, is a Hono- 
lulu native, now 22. a former high school football star who 
turned down a dozen mainland college offers because he 
didn't want to leave the big surf. He is handsome, friendly 



Appropriately close to the Moana trash can, leaders of the 
In group— Jaho Jerog (left ) and Jesse Surtain are surrounded by 
Lillian Jacobs, Heidi Tsuda and Beverly Crompton. 


and intelligent, and works in the evenings as the manager 
of a restaurant, the Colonel's Plantation. Pomar, 25. is 
from Lima, Peru, was the world-champion surfer in 1965, 
and is currently enrolled at the Church College- Galanto is 
from Connecticut and operates a Greg Noll Surfboards 
franchise in Honolulu. Van Dyke, who is 38 but will ride 
as big a wave as anyone, is from San Francisco and a teach- 
er at the exclusive Punahou School on the island. 

"You want to know what's happening?" said Hemmings. 
"This sport is getting raped. In the whole world right now, 
there aren't over 25 guys who'll ride the big waves at Makaha 
or Waimca, and four of us are sitting here having lunch. 
That's surfing. Everything else is for hot dogs, and I mean 
all of California, man. That scene on Waikiki is so far 
away from the sport of surfing, it's ridiculous. There's 
nobody down there but dreamers. It's a zoo. man." 

He looked around the table at Pomar and Galanto and 
Van Dyke and received nodding approval. "Surfing the big 
waves really isn't a sport at all." Galanto said. "It's more 
like a ... a disease. It's not fun. Hell, water skiing is fun. 
Chasing girls is fun. But riding a 20-footcr at Waimca, for 
us. I mean. well, that's just something you've got to do to 
live. It has nothing to do with competition. Competition 
surfing is silly, right, Fred?" 

Van Dyke agreed. He has been riding big waves for 1 5 
years and has never entered a surfing championship. He 
has watched them at Makaha and Sunset and Waimca and 
sat amused as dozens of California hot dogs, taking their 
first look at the big curlers of Hawaii's winter, refused 
even to go in the water. "You can't judge who's the best 
surfer." said Van Dyke. "You sec guys labeled No. I who 
wouldn't go near a big wave at Waimea." 

"The Dana Point mafia is what's responsible for that 
zoo on Waikiki," said Hemmings. The Dana Point 
mafia, he half joked, is the California surfing establish- 
ment that is making money out of the sport through maga- 
zines. boards, trunks, films, etc. 

"You can’t explain what it's like to ride the big ones." 
said Pomar. "All I know is that I turned down a movie 
contract in order to live here, where the big waves are. 
It's just something I have to do. There probably won't be 
more than 10 or 12 days out of the whole winter when you 
will find the great waves. And even when you find them 
and you get in a tube, a good ride won't last more than 
20 seconds. But it will be worth waiting for." 

"It really is a disease, more like gambling than sport." 
said Hemmings. "But it's nothing like the disease of that 
Waikiki Beach, man. Those dreamers ought to all go back 
to California and stop giving our sport a bad name." 

Some day they will, Fred. In another year or so they will, 
by necessity, discover a new kind of trip. It goes like this: 
you do this goofy thing that this straight cat tells you to 
do for about eight hours a day for about five or six days a 
week, and then this cat lays some bread on you. You spend 
it. and then you start in doing the same goofy thing again. 
Totally amazing. It's called work. end 
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Sing along with Dial ! A Dial shower gives 

you that old zing. And AT-7 gives the boot to bacteria that 
cause perspiration odor. For keeps. Because a Dial shower 
has staying power. Give it a go tomorrow! 







Funny thing about advertising. 

When it goes to work. ..so do the people. 

Why? Because advertising tells people about things they need 
and want. And the more they buy., .the more must be produced. 
The result. More jobs. 

That’s why advertising is not an economic wastc.That's why 
it pays to pay attention when well-meaning people start attack- 
ing advert ising.They’ll tell you advertising makes people want 
things they don’t need. And they’re right. Advertising builds 
dreams. But not idle ones. A new home, a new car, a trip. 
Maybe they're not lofty or awe-inspiring or earth-shaking. But 
they’re one person's private dreams. ..and his alone. Put enough 
of them together and you’ll know what made this country great. 
Magazine Publishers Association. 




BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

As if a choir director had given the signal, 
optimistic managers burst forth in song dur- 
ing the All-Star break, each voicing high 
hopes for a pennant. Hank Bauer of Bal- 
timore (2-3), Joe Adcock of Cleveland (2-4) 
and Mayo Smith of Detroit (0-5) all sang 
songs that went, "This race isn't over yet, 
and we can still win it." Then along came 
BOSTON (4-1), NEW YORK (3-2) and WASH- 
INGTON (5-0), all with no appreciation for 
music. The Red Sox took three of four from 
(he Orioles, the Yankees did the same to the 
Indians and the Senators swept four from 
the Tigers. Dave McNally pitched a shutout 
for the Orioles, but the rest of the staff was 
pummclcd for 20 runs in three losses. A for- 
mer Oriole, Steve Barber of the Yankees, 
pitched a four-hitter against the Indians, and 
A1 Downing and Fritz Peterson added five- 
hitters. Another ex-Oriole, Mike Epstein, 
drove in six runs as the Senators took a dou- 
bleheader from the Tigers. The Senators ran 
their winning streak to seven games, their 
longest since 1963. "Hitting,” explained Ep- 
stein obscurely, "is an inherent thing, a 
learned response. I am now reacting to 
pitching in an instinctive way." Epstein's 
batting average, .150 a month ago, was up 
to .234. Meanwhile, the infighting for first 
place became furious. Chicago (3-4) re- 
tained its slim lead, due largely to shutouts 
by Joe Horlen and Gary Peters (with help 
from 44-ycar-old Hoyt Wilhelm). The White 
Sox’ position became even more perilous, 
though, when Tom McCraw and Tommy 
John left for two weeks of military duty. On 
top of that, there was a revival of the old 
charge that the secret to Chicago’s success 
was frozen baseballs. California (2-4) test- 
ed a ball brought from Anaheim with a ball 
obtained in Chicago, and the Angels felt 
they were on to something when their own 


ball bounced three inches higher on a ce- 
meni floor. Bill SkowTon, who was traded 
from the White Sox to the Angels earlier 
this season, said, "There's something funny 
about the ball. But I don't want to get into 
this." Alvin Dark of Kansas city (2-3) 
thought he had solved his biggest problem 
Fourteen of his team's last 18 losses were at- 
tributable to home runs. When he had a 2-1 
lead in the ninth against the T wins he brought 
in Jack Aker to pitch. After all, Aker had 
allowed just two homers in 60?-$ innings. So 
Hannon Killcbrew of Minnesota (4-1) led 
off the ninth with a home run (his fourth of 
the week), and on the very next pitch Tony 
Oliva hit another. At week’s end the Twins 
were within half a game of the White Sox. 

Standings: Chi 50-37. Mmn 49-37. D»t 

45-40 Bos 45-40. C»l 47 44, Ctav 42-46. 

Balt 41 16. Wash 41-47. NY 39 47. KC 37 52 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

st. louis (2-4), which had lost 12 of 21 
games over a three-week period, clung to 
first place only because iLs closest pursuers 
were also faltering. But with Bob Gibson 
(broken leg) and Curt Flood (bad shoulder) 
on the disabled list, the Cardinals were re- 
lying more than ever on the hitting of Or- 
lando Ccpeda and Tim McCarver (page 18). 
Willie Mays of san francisco (2-3) was 
hospitalized and placed in the care of a 
neurosurgeon, who said, "Mays is recover- 
ing from a severe influenza attack. He needs 
a complete rest." Juan Marichal was hit 
hard for the second time in a row, and in 
his past two starts (against the light-hitting 
Mets and Astros) had given up 24 hits and 
15 runs in innings. Taking up the slack 
were Jim Hart and Mike McCormick. Hart 
has hit .417 in 16 games since switching 
from third base to left field. McCormick 
won his eighth straight game and 12th of 


the year. Leo Durocher of Chicago (3-2) 
said that if he won the pennant he would 
"turn somersaults all over Chicago, then 
jump off the Wriglcy Tower." The Cubs put 
a damper on such acrobatics by extending 
their number of games without a homer to 
nine. Then they hit three home runs and 
won a doublehcadcr from the Giants. Mau- 
ry Wills and Jerry May of Pittsburgh (2-3) 
ended long hitting slumps, yet the vaunted 
Pirate offense remained bogged down. Thus, 
when Tommie Sisk pitched a three-hitter 
against the Cardinals, the lowest number 
c>f hits allowed by a Pirate since mid-April, 
he lost 2-1. Cincinnati (3-2) was bolstered 
by the shutout pitching of Gary Nolan 
and the clutch hitting of Tony Perez (below). 
Nolan picked up his fourth shutout, raised 
his strikeout total to 123 in 122 innings and 
brought his ERA down to 2.29, the second 
best in the league. Philadelphia (1-2) 
Manager Gene Mauch summed up some 
lusty hitting and snappy fielding by Atlan- 
ta 0-0) by saying, "They got the footage 
on their wood and the inches on their 
gloves. That's the best defense they’ve ever 
played against us." Don Drysdale of los 
angeles (2-3), who had lost seven of his 
last nine games, stopped the Cubs on five 
hits. Dave Giusti of Houston (3-2), 0-5 
on May 20, brought his record to 6-8 with 
the aid of Eddie Mathews’ 500th homer. 
Jack Fisher of new York (3-3) pitched 
superbly against the Reds but botched up a 
chance to win when, with the bases loaded 
and one out, he missed a squeeze-play sign, 
and two Mets, running with the pitch, 
wound up on third base. Ed Krancpool's 
five RBIs led the Mets to 2-1 and 8-5 wins 
over the sagging Cardinals. 

Standings: SIL 51-36. Chi 49-38. Cln 49- 

41. All 45 39. SF 47 41. Pill 42-41. 

Phil 41-42, LA 36 50. Hou 36 52, NY 34 50 


HIGHLIGHT 

Pituka Perez was so excited when her husband Tony 
was named to the National League All-Star team 
that she insisted on flying with him from Cincinnati 
to California. She also decided to take along their 
14-month-old son. Victor. The Perez family caught 
a plane that landed in Los Angeles late at night. 
Arriving at the hotel where the All-Star players were 
quartered. Perez was told that his room had already 
been taken, but after some scurrying about the man- 
agement came up with the last remaining space the 
S58-a-night presidential suite. Perez got it for Sll. 
The next day Pituka and little Victor sal in the stands 
while for three hours Tony sal on the bench. By that 
time the game was in the 1 1th inning, a I I tie as the 
result of home runs by the two third basemen, Richie 


Allen of the Phillies and Brooks Robinson of the 
Orioles. Then Third Baseman Perez got his chance. 
The first time up he struck out to join a who's who 
list of major league sluggers who set a record for 
All-Star Game strikeouts 30. But in the 1 5th in- 
ning Perez put an end to the longest All-Star Game 
ever by hitting a home run. By that time it was 7:45 
p.m. in Anaheim —10:45 o'clock Cincinnati time 
and Victor Perez was asleep in his mother’s arms. 

Three nights later Tony Perez broke up another 
extra-inning game. The Reds and Mets were tied 
0 0 in the l()th inning when Cincinnati put run- 
ners on second and third with Iwo out. The Mets in- 
tentionally walked Pete Rose and took their chances 
with the All-Star hero. Perez lined the first pitch 
for a single. It wasn't quite as glamorous as the All- 
Star Game, but this one counted in the standings. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


BOATING WILLIAM WITNALL of Marblehead. 
Mass, accumulated a winning low total of 1 3 points 
in the world championship Tor International One- 
Design yachts in Hankoe, Norway to defeat runner- 
up Knlle Nergaard of Norway by four points and 
the 1965-66 champion. Jack Wosser of San Fran- 
cisco, who finished third, by 16. 


Still sailing strong at the age of 39. the late Dc- 
Coursey Fales's legendary 58-foot schooner NINA, 
now a training ship of the Merchant Marine Acade- 
my. swept Class A and overall honors in the 330- 
mile Marblchead-to-Halifax ocean race. She was 
skippered by Fales's son Timothy, a New York 
stockbroker. 


croquet The U.S. and British teams played to a 
draw in their second annual challenge match, on 
Long Island, as the Westhampton Mallet Club won 
three doubles games and the Hurlingham Club of 
London took two singles and a doubles. 


GOLF Argentina's 44-year-old ROBERTO DE VI- 
CENZO edged defending champion Jack Nicklaus 
by two strokes to win the British Open in Hoylakc. 
England, with a final round of 70 for a 72-hole to- 
tal of 278 ipage 12). 

KATHY WHITWORTH won her first LPGA 
Championship as she sank a 50-foot uphill putt on 
the 18th green of the final round in Sutton. Muss, 
for a 72-holc eight-under-par total of 284. one stroke 
ahead of Shirley Englchorn. The first-prize money of 
S2.625 increased her earnings to S 14,852.50 — tops 
on the tour's money-winning list. 

VERNE CALLISON. a 48-year-old Sacramento 
tavern keeper, won bis second National Amateur 
Public Links tournament with a 72-holc seven-over- 
par 287 on the Jefferson Park Municipal Course in 
Seattle. 


horse racing L. K. Shapiro’s 8-year-old Cali, 
forma gelding NATIVE DIVER ($11.60). with Jer- 
ry Lambert up, defeated heavily favored Pretense by 
five lengths for an unprecedented third straight Hol- 
lywood Gold Cup victory and his 33rd stakes tri- 
umph (page 16). Native Diver's $102,100 share of 
the $162,100 purse put his career earnings over the 
million-dollar mark ($1,002,850). 

DAMASCUS ($3). owned by Mrs. Edith Bancroft 
and ridden by Willie Shoemaker, stayed in front in 
his run for 3-year-old Horse of the Year honors w ith 
a Vi-lcngth win over Favorable Turn in the I V4-milc. 
$83,350 Dwyer Handicap at Aqueduct. 

With Braulio Baeza up. DR. FAGER ($2.20), Da- 
mascus' chief rival for the 3-year-old crown, knocked 
a second off the track record in winning the I 34-mile, 
$85,400 Rockingham Park Special in 1 .48 , finish- 

ing 4V4 lengths ahead of Reason to Hail. 


BUSTED (4-1 ), with Aussie George Moore aboard, 
scored a three-length victory in the King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth Stakes at Ascot, England, as 
Charles Engelhard's favored Ribocco finished third. 

motor sports Scotland's JIM CLARK won the 
British Grand Prix for the fifth time, his Lotus- 
Ford averaging 1 17.64 mph for 233.6 miles on the 
Silvcrstone course to defeat the Rcpco-Brabham of 
New Zealand’s Dennis Hulme by 12 seconds and 
tie Australia's Jack Brabham for second place in 
the world driver championship standings at 19 
points. Hulme remained ahead, with 28. 

ROWING The VESPER BOAT CLUB of Phila- 
delphia won two U.S. berths in the Pan-American 
Games Aug. 3 by taking the four-oared with- and 
without-cox trials on the 2.000-meter course at 
Orchard Beach. N.Y. Other winners: Penn heavy- 
weight freshmen GARDINER CADWALADER 
and BOB MEEK in the pairs with cox; the Po- 
tomac Boat Club's TONY JOHNSON and LAR 
RY HOUGH in the pairs without cox; and San 
Diego s JIM STORM and New York's JIM DIETZ 
in the double sculls. 


SOCCER USA The United Soccer Association 
ended its seven-week season as WASHINGTON'S 
Whips defeated the Los Angeles Wolves 3-0 in a 
replay of a protested game to gain the Eastern Di- 
vision title. Then, in the championship game. Los 
Angeles (which already had clinched the lead in the 
West) met Washington once again. This was a 121- 
minute marathon -lied I I al half lime. 4 4 at the 
end of regulation play and 5 5 at the end of a 30- 
minute overtime. Washington's Ally Shcwan acci- 
dentally scored in his own net after one minute of 
a sudden-death overtime to give LOS ANGELES 
the title 6-5. 


NPSL: BALTIMORE ( 1 1 2 ) increased its lead in the 
Eastern Division to 1 1 points by splitting two games, 
a 4-2 win over Toronto and a loss to New York, 
while PITTSBURGH (101) ended a v.x-gamc un- 
beaten streak with losses to New York and St. Louis. 
ATLANTA (94) split its games, and NEW YORK 
(84) climbed out of the cellar for the first time since 
April 1 6 with a 4- 1 victory over Pittsburgh and a 2- 1 
win over Baltimore. PHILADELPHIA (80) slipped 
to last place as it played its fifth scoreless tie at 
home, with Toronto, after dropping a 2-0 game to 
Atlanta. In the Western Division OAKLAND (127) 
retained its lead, tying Los Angeles 0-0; ST. LOUIS 
(97). with Rudi Kolbl's unassisted goal (his 10th of 
the season for 27 points as the league's leading scor- 
er), defeated Pittsburgh Ml lor a two-point lead 
over the Toros; LOS ANGELES (95) dropped into 
third after its draw with the Clippers; CHICAGO 
(92) took a 2-1 game from Atlanta; and last- 
place TORONTO (82) lost one, tied one. 


tennis MANUEL SANTANA defeated Rus- 
sia's Alexander Metrevclli 64). 6-3. 6-3, to lead 
Spain's Davis Cup team to victory in the Euro- 
pean Zone final in Barcelona. 

Wimbledon champion JOHN NEWCOMBE add- 
ed another title to his collection when he defeated 
Bill Bout cy 7-5, 6 2 in the all-Australian final of 
the Welsh championships. 


track 6 field— World-record holders RANDY 
MATSON of Texas AAM and RALPH BOSTON 
of Nashville each scored impressive victories in 
their respective events at the Pan-American trials 
in Minneapolis. Shotputter Matson bettered Parry 
O'Brien's 1959 Pan-Ant mark by 6’ I with a toss 
of 68’ 7V4* and Long Jumper Boston, who holds 
the 26' 7V4' Pan-Am record, did 26' 234'. NCAA 
champion EARL McCULLOUCH of Southern Cal- 
ifornia matched a world mark with a clocking of 
13.2 for the 1 10-metcr high hurdles. National AAU 
champion GEORGE FRENN of North Hollywood. 
Calif, shattered the existing hammer throw mark by 
12' 34* with a 217' 1034'. while RON WHITNEY 
of -Southern California won the 400-meter hurdles 
in 49.6 to lower another Pan-Ant record. In the 

State's MARTHA WATSON in the long jump (20' 
10*1. Cleveland s MADELINE MANNING in the 
800-meter run (2:06.2) and Los Angeleno BARBA- 
RA FERRELL in the 100-meters (1 1.4). 


mileposts ACQUIRED: By the Los Angeles 
Rams, San Francisco 49cr Flanker BF.RNIE 
CASEY. 28; by the Atlanta Falcons, Ram Half- 
back TOM MOORE. 29. 


NAMED: As chief executive of the U.S. Trotting 
Association. EDWARD F. HACKETT. 51. the 
USTA's secretary and attorney for 16 years. 


DIED: Former world champion cyclist TOM 
SIMPSON. 29. of England, after collapsing on a 
sleep uphill leg of the Tour de France; neat Avi- 
gnon. Simpson, who began racing at 16, appeared 
in the 1956 Melbourne Olympics, turned profes- 
sional in 1959 and won his world championship 
at San Sebastian, Spain in 1965. His reputation 
for defending pep pills, which are forbidden in 
cycling but apparently are in wide use nonethe- 
less, refocused world attention on their dangers. 


DIED A 
JOHNS, 
(among h 


his home in Los Angeles, WILBUR 
. once the UCLA basketball coach 
players: Jackie Robinson), and more 
man who made UCLA a national 
:r as director of athletics front 1947 
nging the late Red Sanders (football) 
Wooden (basketball) to Westwood. 


CREDITS 

4 — Sarah P.laggi: 12-15-Gerry Cranhom, 16. 17 
— UP): 18-21 —M«fb ScKorlman, 22,23 — Minneapolis 
Tribune; 34. 35. 38— Cano y Guerra.- 40 Plctorlol 
Parade, PIP photo by "Olympio". 42 Bob Schranck; 
44— Walter loon Jr.. 48. 49, 54 Wolter loots Jr.. 
53 — Nell teller 57- AP : 58-George Olson, Topelo 
Capital-Journal, Florida Cypress Gordons. Walt's Photo 
Service. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


JOE PROCTOR. 18, a 

Knoxville, Tcnn. foot- 
ball and basketball star, 
became the state decath- 
lon champion by mak- 
ing up a 144-point defi- 
cit on the final day of 
competition in Nash- 
ville, for a total of four 

firsts, two first-place ties 

and a winning margin 
of 289 points. 


« 

mi 




ROGER FISHER, a 14- 

ycar-old sharpshooter 
from Norton, Kans., 
participated in his first 
Jaycees* International 
B-B Gun Champion- 
ship and turned out to 
be the outstanding indi- 
vidual, scoring 362 out 
of a pnxsihle 400 points 
and leading Norton to 
the team title. 


FLETCHER KAFKA, 12, 

of Jacksonville, took 
her three events at the 
Cypress Gardens (Fla.) 
Invitational swim meet, 
reducing the National 
AAU senior girls' 1 10- 
yard butterfly record by 
1.4 seconds (to 1:12.6), 
winning the 220-yard 
individual medley and 
55-yard breaststroke. 


JACK RENNER, a 75- 

pound golfer from San 
Diego w ho already had 
won 21 tournaments 
for boys 10 and under, 
gained the city's junior 
championship for the 
third straight time by 
firing a nine-hole total 
of 37. At the age of 7 
Jack had placed fourth 
in the tournament. 






DAVE SCAMURRA. 13, 

of Tonawanda, N.Y., 
completed a sweep of all 
five 14-and-undcr titles 
in three tennis tourna- 
ments within two weeks, 
winning the state junior 
singles final from his 
brother Peter. 12, and 
teaming with Peter to 
take the doubles cham- 
pionship. 



SANDY WILSON, 31, of 

Palm Beach, Fla., wid- 
ow of the late hydro- 
plane racer, Don Wil- 
son, was the top per- 
former in the Hawaiian 
International Billfish 
Tournament. Landing 
three marlin, she ac- 
cumulated 1,269 of her 
winning team’s 1,430 
points. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


JOCKO, JACKIE AND TED 

Sirs: 

Jocko Conlan's story, Nobody Loves an 
Umpire (June 26 and July 3), is typical of 
someone trying to promote something. He 
spoke of an incident in Japan that is cer- 
tainly a self-projecting story. It is so repre- 
sentative of Jocko, with his great ego, If 
you checked facts you would find that Con- 
Ian, while one of the better umpires, was a 
little man not only in stature but in actions. 
Check to sec the incidents he provoked be- 
cause the umpire's uniform gave him a little 
power. 

His relating of the alleged incident of the 
baseball players winking at him and his 
naming the Negro players is so typical of 
those who don’t want any tag attached to 
them. I'll bet Jocko cannot get cither of the 
players to back him up. 

Finally, I did not go into baseball to be 
liked by him or anyone else. I had other mo- 
tives. I am sure Jocko preferred that I be the 
quiet Negro who did not speak up when 
wronged. Those days have long since passed, 
and while Jocko let it be known he disliked 
Jackie Robinson, the feeling is mutual. One 
cannot make it by doing things that every- 
body likes. 

I did my best. Jocko's likes or dislikes are 
of no concern to me. I can only repeat that 
what I read was cither an attempt to build 
his already overstuffed ego or to project his 
book. 1 am certain honorable people sec 
through his selfish motives. 

Jackie Robinson 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Hals off to Jocko C'onlan for pointing out 
some of the real and positive things about 
Ted Williams. From the time I was a kid and 
followed baseball, 1 always remember how 
Williams was pictured as being some type of 
villain instead of probably the greatest base- 
ball player of all times. 

Some people forget that he was a pilot in 
two wars and that he is a very modest indi- 
vidual. The last time I saw Ted Williams 
was in 1953 when we just happened to be on 
the same plane coming back from the Ko- 
rean war. There were 1 1 0 wounded veterans 
on this plane, and I think only two of us 
knew that Ted Williams was aboard. Know- 
ing the type of man he was, we didn't bother 
him regarding his baseball career, and he in 
turn was very quiet when he walked through 
the plane's cabin. 

Charles W. Raymond 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Robert Creamer's two-part feature on 
Jocko Conlan was superb, but it didn't say 


enough about Jocko's career as a player. We 
saw a lot of Jocko when he was here in 
Montreal in the early 1930s with the Inter- 
national League's Montreal Royals. He was 
a southpaw center fielder, with good range, 
and a better-than-fair hitter. But what is 
most remembered about Jocko is his gutsy 
altitude; he'd never back up to anybody. 

One day at the park Paul Derringer, then 
pitching for Rochester before he made it big 
with Cincinnati, was giving Conlan an aw- 
ful ride from the bench. Derringer went 
about 220 pounds to Jocko's 1 60. First thing 
we knew Conlan was making a beeline for 
the Wings' dugout and, before they pulled 
him away from Derringer and threw him 
out of the game, he'd made mincemeat out 
of the big pitcher. 

There aren't many like Jocko Conlan 
nowadays. 

Paul M. Davis 
Night News Editor 
The Montreal Star 

Montreal, Que 

THIS IS LIVING? 

Sirs: 

It was trying enough to read Bob Crazier, 
the Jesuit priest, on auto racing and then 
Bill Russell, the basketball player, on mo- 
rality, but Life with the Jax Pack (July 10) 
really did it. What are articles and/or au- 
thors such as these doing in a magazine sup- 
posedly dedicated to sports? Next thing you 
know Playboy's centerfold w ill feature Buck- 
passer sans saddlecloth or that turbine car 
with its gears stripped. 

Gentlemen, please! Back to sports. 

Charles P. Meskell 

Medford, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Not only can someone in southern Cali- 
fornia imagine a world without the Jax 
Pack, but the prospect alone has made me 
deliriously happy. 

Mrs. Milton Rosenblum 

Los Angeles 

NEGRO AND LATIN POWER 

Sirs: 

The American League may indeed have a 
slight edge in pitching over the National 
League ( A Thunderation of Sluggers, July 
3). but no one who studies baseball could 
believe it is anywhere near as large as the 
National League's edge in hitting, The rea- 
son for this appears to me to be obvious, 
and Billy Hitchcock hit it right on the nose. 
The National League has a tremendous edge 
in the number of Negro and Latin players, 
and there is little doubt that these ballplay- 
ers dominate hitting. 

Some 24 of the National League's top 3k 


players arc Negro or Latin. Only 1 1 of the 
top 36 in the American League are Negro or 
Latin. Another amazing fact is that the great 
hitting teams in the National League — the 
Pirates, Braves, Giants and Cards — depend 
almost entirely on Negro and Latin players 
for their hitting. No such situation exists in 
the American League. 

Leonard Levine 

Beverly Hills. Calif. 

DOUBLE FAULT 

Sirs: 

I deeply resent the tone and falsehoods of 
your Scorecard article (July 17) concerning 
my senior doubles tennis match at Wimble- 
don w iih partner Gardnar Mulloy . I went on 
the court ill with flu, bundled in long pants, 
sweater and cap. I certainly did not play my 
best. 

My tennis titles span 43 years, and I have 
kept net fans on three continents laughing 
with my assortment of spins, chops and 
dipsy-doodlc serves. I am one of the few 
players in the world able to bounce the ball 
back over the net on serve and the only play- 
er ever to bounce the ball back under the net 
on serve. My strange game has amazed, in- 
trigued and perplexed the press from coast 
to coast. It has excited unusual comment in 
Mexico City, Barranquilla, Monte Carlo, 
etc., but never have I been the victim of such 
irresponsible and humiliating reporting as 
that week in the London Daily Express — a 
story that you apparently took at face value. 

I have never pretended to be a world-class 
player. I have played with and against the 
best for the past 25 years. Players and spec- 
tators alike have enjoyed my unorthodox 
game. Now. through erroneous reporting, 1 
have been held up to ridicule, as a fumbling 
rich American banker who appeared on the 
courts of Wimbledon as Mulloy's partner 
only because I had >o much influence he 
didn't dare refuse me. 

The fact is that 1 am a doubles player in 
my own right. Mulloy, the umpire and our 
opponents will all testify, as would any one 
of the spectators, that I did not knock dow n 
Mulloy on match point, as reported. In fact, 
there were no collisions or falls throughout 
the match. What is more, both Mulloy and 
I lost serve to lose the first set 6-1. We both 
held serve through 4-all in games in the sec- 
ond set when Mulloy lost his, and we lost 
the set and match 6-4. I scored any number 
of points, not just one as reported. 

As for Prince Rainier falling off his chair, 
laughing, when I played at Monte Carlo, 
he laughed because my unorthodox style be- 
fuddled our opponents, not because I was 
ridiculous, as your report intimated. We 
won the title there in I960. 

And as for achieving an alleged lifelong 
continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 

ambition to play at Wimbledon and begging 
Mulloy to take me there, had I had such an 
ambition I would have played there before. 
Mulloy asked me to play with him and, as 
any player would be, I was glad to accept. I 
thought Wimbledon would be an appropri- 
ate place to play my last major match. The 
doctors have warned me against continuing 
play. Whether Mulloy and I ever play to- 
gether again- and wc have played together 
many times— will depend on my bad knee. 

Finally, I did not serve underhand at 
Wimbledon. Why? Because I was sick. 

I prefer toend an entertaining and credita- 
ble — if not distinguished— career standing 
on the factual record. 

Homer Shoop 

North Webster, Ind. 

• Gardnar Mulloy confirms that SI— 
not Mr. Shoop — was serving underhand. 
-ED. 

SILVER LINING 

Sirs: 

It brought moisture to my eyes to read 
about the pros having such a tough time on 
the Montreal municipal course during the 
Canadian Open ( Beat inn 17 Greens and a 
Brown, July 10). The pros collect a lot of 
money writing about how to play golf, but 
most of us who try to follow their instruc- 
tions play on municipal courses instead of 
on the fancy ones. No wonder we have so 
much trouble. The pros, too, have a hard 
time on municipal courses. 

My eyes arc dry now and, instead, there 
is a little smile. Really, I am glad the chiefs 
found out how tough the Indians have it. 

Park Huffman, M.D. 
South Whitley. Ind. 

HAIL NO. 3 

Sirs: 

In your article on the remodeled 12-mctcr 
Columbia {There's Life in the Old Girl Yet, 
July 10) you stated. "The original Columbia 
came off Olin Stephens' drawing board in 
1957." Recently I found a color print in the 
cellar of a cottage on the coast of Maine en- 
titled Columbia, the Old Defender. The 
newspapers in back of the old print were 
dated 1899. Was she the original Columbia ? 

Shirley J. Norton 

South Portland, Me. 

• The first Columbia, a swift center- 
board schooner, helped to defend the 
cup in 1871 against Livonia. She broke 
her steering gear in the third race, and 
Sappho resumed the defense. The sec- 
ond Columbia was designed by the famed 
Nathanial Herreshoff and successfully 
raced in 1 899 and in 1901 against the first 
two of Sir Thomas Lipton's five Sham- 
rocks. — ED. 
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join the swingers 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 










